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iN our present number will be 
found a view of the so-called 
Mepr#£vat Court, in the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, — which 
comprises a collection of great 








interest.* 

Without disparagement of the value of the 
“Courts ” at the Crystal Palace, we have been 
continually anxious to guard against any 
popular idea that the isolated examples dis- 
played would supply the place of independent 
study. We doubt whether any other hands 
would have performed the task of arrangement 
—one even more difficult than that of carrying 
out entirely new works—better than the archi- 
tects of the Sydenham “Courts” have done. 
The Handbooks also are full of valuable in- 
formation. 

But we have, at the same time, tried to show 
that only part of what makes up the expression 
of architecture is exhibited; and we especially 
alluded to the Courts now before us, as instances 
of this peculiarly exceptional treatment. Ex- 
amples of the sculpture and ornament of Gothic 
art are displayed ; but the real character of the | 
architecture is not shown at all. The progres- 
sive changes of styles are not explained in the | 
Handbook, nor are the characteristics of win- | 
dow tracery exhibited in the Courts,—and the 
chief forms of doorways are not shown. Doubt- 
less, the main features of outline and per-| 
spective effect, in the fine cathedrals of our 
own country, are not unknown to non-profes- | 
sional persons; and the literary exposition of , 
Gothic architecture has now run over the. 
shelves of a large library; but we should still | 
have wished to see something here, which might 
not help to perpetuate the delusion that archi- | 
tectural expression is produced by quantity of | 
ornament, and elaboration, alone. 

It might be inferred from what we have said, 
that such illustrations of structural architecture | 
as there are, are mainly afforded by the tombs’ 
and other minor forms, worthy of attention , 
rather as the furniture of Gothic buildings, than , 
as integral parts of the wonderful combination— 
made by distribution of plan, concentration 
of foree, and calculated thrust and counter- 
poise—the general welding of the element of 
beauty with structural office—which makes up 


- 
as in Venice, there is as much to be attributed’ that these are most to be discerned: and 


to Saracenic influence as to any genuine native 
_ union of Italian spirit with German forms. In 
the work of Oreagna, though called Italian 
Gothic, we recognise little that might not pass 
under some other appellation. Certainly, we 
hardly discover a Gothic character in the altar 
from Or San Michele in the present collection, 
and little more in the beautiful Loggia dei 
Lanzi, which indeed has semicircular arches. 

But in Rome, so far as buildings are con- 
cerned, there is no Gothie architecture at all; 
and this fact is apparently due as much to the 
constant presence of the best works of Roman 
art, as to the commotions of which the city was 
the seat. Therefore, there might have been 
some danger of mistakes—had the present collec- 
tion given many illustrations of Italian Gothic 
art, presuming that these would have been con- 
fined to minor forms. Such works as there are 
in Rome have great interest; but the altar- 
pieces and cthoria are not even as much struc- 
tural parts of buildings as many of the English 
works which are exhibited. 

That building in Italy which most displays 
a Gothic element, and which we have heard 
named as the best example of so-called Italian 
Gothic, is not so much Italianas English. The 
church of St. Andrew, at Vercelli, has the square 
form of the east end, characteristic of English 
examples—the apsidal end of Westminster Abbey 
being the only important exception—and its 
main forms are what we recognise as Early 
English. The church was, in fact, founded by 
Cardinal Guala, who had held an important 
position in England in the reigns of John and 
Henry II. St. Andrew had been the patron 
saint of one of his English benefices. But so 
little had the Gothic style gained a position in 


Italy, that works which were carried out at 


Vercelli after the death of Guala were in the 
Romanesque, and like contemporary recognition 
of opposite systems, such as we have been in the 
habit of thinking peculiar to the nineteenth 
century, is found in other cases. 

There are, of course, marked differences be- 


|tween the Gothic architecture of one country 


and that of another. The Romanesque element, 
as seen in the plan, prevailed longer on the 
continent than with us. Still, deducting 
the examples of Gothic architecture in Italy, 
which, like the cathedral of Milan, were the 
work of foreigners, we discover more features of 
resemblance between the architecture of England, 
France, and Germany, than between that of Italy 
and any of thore countries. The real distine- 
tive features of the Gothic style were, in fact, 


the distinctive character and highest merit of wanting. These we should probably not ex- 


the style. 

We cannot now attempt an exposition of the 
general subject, or speak at any great length, of 
those departments of the study which are illus- 
trated. But we may be able to lead to a right 
apprehension of one branch of the style which 
has received less attention at Sydenham than 
might have been expected. 

Of the erroneous views which might be taken 
from a study of monuments and altar fittings 
solely, the Gothie works of Italy would afford 
evidence. There is not a fact in the history of art 
better capable of demonstration than that of the 
foreign character of the style in that country. 
Italian Gothie architecture, whatever may have 
been written to the contrary, isa thing which we 
might almost say there is not. In England, no 
sooner was the Gothic element fairly introduced 
than all the peculiar Norman ornaments, with one 
or two exceptions, were discarded. But in Italy, 
examples of Gothic architecture are either trace- 
able to exceptionable foreign origin, or the 
works present two distinct characters of art side 
by side, but not conjoined. The art is Tedescan, 
as it was indeed called, rather than Italian ; or, 





* See page 403, 


plain precisely as would be inferred from the 
Handbook. The Pointed arch was character- 
istic both of the Norman style of Sicily and the 
architesture of the Saracens; yet these were 
not Gothic. Even that marked feature, the 
window-tracery, by which we are best able to 
classify buildings, had been anticipated in the 
Saracenic. The use of natural forms is more 
characteristic of the later Renaissance than even 
our own Gothic. But no other style had given 
the same importance to the perpendicular line, 
and to loftiness of proportion generally; and it 
is in the full recognition of this element that the 
Italian Gothic seems to us deficient. Inasmuch 
as it was practised by those whose preposses- 
sions were opposed to it, its position was not 
unlike that of the Gothic of the early revival 
about the commencement of the present century, 
or of an earlier period,—which, in fact, it re- 
sembles even more than it does'the true Gothic. 
Nowhere else was the problem of a Gothic 
dome, which once engaged the attention of 
some of our correspondents, a likely one to be 
presented, as it was to Arnolfo in 1294. 

| It is not, however, to be inferred that the 


it is the Trecento period generally, which we 
must study, if we would understand the growth 
of that remarkable style which forms the subject 
of illustration in the next Court. But, except 
the altar we have named, and one or two figures 
by the Pisani, we have no Italian works in what 
is called the French and Italian Court. The 
early works, by Nicolo Pisano, are spoken of— 
principally in the Handbook to the Renaissance 
Court,—although they had no doubt, as men- 
tioned, great influence both on the Early Gothic 
of Italy and that of other countries. 

Before stating generally what is to be seen 
in the “Courts,” let us say that we doubt the 
advantage of retaining the term Medieval 
for the particular styles. Those who would 
use it for the Gothic architecture which 
prevailed during the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, are, of 
course, not unaware of the fact that the 
Romanesque, Saracenic, and Renaissance styles 
also prevailed during these periods. But the 
general student is long mis/ed by any such 
want of perspicuity; and it is worth some 
trouble in unlearning, on the part of profes- 
sional inquirers, to have the matter set right. 
To the word Gothic there is not the same 
objection. It was once used in reproach, but it 
expresses the fact which we have been endea- 
vouring to show—that certain styles especially 
were carried out by the descendants of the 
Gothic races, 

It will be inferred, from what we have said, 
that there is no arrangement of the examples in 
the order of dates. The want of this, though 
difficult of attainment in most cases, is much 
to be regretted, as, for example, where we find 
Early English bosses inserted in Decorated 
groining. 

The space appropriated to what is called the 
“English Medieval Court” occupies an area of 
72 feet by 48 feet. The “German Medizval 
Court” is to the north of this, filling a space of 
8 feet by 24 feet, and the “ French and Italian 
Medixval Court” has a similar space at the 
south. Besides these, there is the portion of 
the gallery at the back—24 feet wide, and the 
length of the space occupied by these courts ; 
and there are some objects in the Court of 
Monuments of Christian Art at the central 
transept, and in the nave,—so that, altogether, a 
large area is given to the Gothie styles. 

The Handbook, we may remark, has evi- 
dently been prepared before the several works 
were finally arranged. Plans and references, 
therefore, are in some disorder. 

The main front of the English Court to 
the nave, is formed by the arcade of the cloister 
of Guisborough Abbey, Yorkshire, with the 
entrance doorway from Tintern Abbey. The 
‘fronts of the side courts are formed by clus- 
tered shafts, and arches. The principal por- 
tion is a good example of the Decorated 
period. But we do not suppose that the ex- 
terior of a building—which every one will see this 
is intended for, by the buttresses—is assumed 
to have been painted. The cuts in the Handbook 
show the jointings of the stonework, and these 
are, indeed, marked, though very lightly, on 
the plaster. The character of Gothic architee- 
ture is supposed to be, in great part, derived 
from the appearance of these numerous joint- 
ings; and with that effect, external polychromy 
would appear to be inconsistent. We must 
leave it, then, to be explained, whether erro- 
neous representation is consistent with the 
asserted educational object, or whether the pro- 
fuse decoration which prevails, has been caleu- 
‘lated for a result in the public eye, which it 
was supposed could not be attained without it. 

|The commercial object, at least, should have 
been secondary to the other. There is, of 


Italian Gothic art had no merits of its own. course, no authority for the painting of the 
But it is in the works of painting and sculpture | particular figures which are placed at the sides 
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of the doorway. The angels in the spandrils ‘the best authorities, we believe, is not so ithe Rochester door, is a window with good 
are, we must say, beautifully executed by Mr. | coloured—by no means justifies, even as in the ' stained glass, representing painting, sculpture, 
Bulmer. | cast, the colouring which has been adopted in and architecture: the plan of the Houses of 
In front of the Court are the tombs of Bishops the doorway. We may see, that, as we said Parliament is displayed as part of the latter 
Kilkenny and Northwold, from Ely Cathedral, above, the leaves wholly, and not the mere ' subject. The centre space of the gallery is 
figures from Wells, and some other works. The ‘stems, or edges, should be gilt. | groined : the capitals of the piers are well- 
use of figures of different scale, and the union! The natural colours are seldom followed in the ‘selected examples from Southwell Minster. 
of a style having the same relation to the general old works as they are here. In one example at) Of the two other Courts, we have little room 
architecture, as the painted architecture of the Ely, the leaves are gold, the berries red, and to speak. Italian art, as we said, has but few 
Pompeian houses to their main forms, a subject the stems green. But we are thinking of the jllustrations. But, there is a fine series of 
upon which there has been much speculation, degree of taste which is shown in this extrava- sculptures from Notre Dame, which also extend 
is worthy of attention, as being exemplified gant production. There is nothing which re- along the west wall of the gallery, and there is 
here. ‘quires so much moral courage and self-denial a copy of the ironwork from one of the doors 
The main part of the area within the fagade as polychromatic decoration. The thing is of the same building. The German Court is 
is arranged as a cloister, and is elaborately enticing, and the artist is lured on from ornament yery interesting, from the several doorways 
decorated in colour and gold, in what is sup- to ornament, until he finds that he has totally which there are—presenting new forms of art, 
posed to have been the style of the Gothic destroyed the form. This, we repeat, is just what even to our professional readers—for the series 
buildings,—on evidence resting rather upon has been done here, at an expense of something of monuments to the Archbishop Electors of 
the existence of ornaments similar to those approaching to 100/. in one doorway, and that Mayence, and for the beautiful sculptures by 
introduced, in many different buildings, than is what secms to be the besetting sin of the Adam Krafft and Veit Stoss. Without the 
in any one example. At one end is the door- Crystal Palace architects. The countenances of study of German art, it is scarcely possible to 
way of Prince Arthur’s chauntry, from Wor- the heads have positively /os¢ their expression understand fully of what sculpture in Gothic 
cester Cathedral. The fewr-de-lys on the door | by the inartistic painting with which they have art was capable——Here is the figure of St. 
of this Late Gothic example presents more been covered. The white edges to the coloured George and the Dragon from Prague. 
than usual resemblance to the common form of leaves change the very form of leaf. And how| The Court of Monuments of Christian Art 
Early English foliage, which no doubt was is it possible to appreciate the beauty of any contains the monument of the Lady Abbess 
derived from the Saracenic, or the Byzantine. one of the ornaments which have been stencilled from Chichester Cathedral, so greatly admired 
The stained glass in the small lights above, repre- on, whilst every space and shaft is ornamented? by Flaxman, the shrine of Cantilupe, Bishop of 
senting Peace and War, is well designed and, We should at the same time say, that the Hereford, and the monuments of Edward ITI. 
executed. The door at the opposite end is | whole system adopted for the preservation of the from Westminster, the Priest from Beverley 
from Bishop West’s Chapel, in Ely Cathedral, works, is not satisfactory. We have never seen Minster, Bishop Bridport from Salisbury, and 
and is remarkable for the admixture of Renais- | better executed casts than someof these were: the | Abbot Wakeman from Tewkesbury. 
sance ornament which is to be observed in it.| greatest care seems to have been given to them,| The collection of illustrations of monuments, 
The small roll moulding with various animals | and many parts have been restored, as in the ' and of details of ornament at theCrystal Palace, is 
amongst the foliage, has not been mentioned, | Walsingham font in the centre of the Court. | therefore most interesting and valuable; and we 
but seems to us worthy of Ghiberti. The sides But much of this beauty is now lost by the trust that some means will be found by which 
of the Court are divided into spaces by but-! thick coat of yellow slime with which most of the directors may allow opportunities for study. 
tresses, each buttress supporting a tabernacle, | them have been covered, and which clogs up These would be turned to good account by 
in which is one of the figures from the front of | many of the interstices which contribute so architectural students. We have regretted some 
Wells Cathedral. We suppose, the peculiar; much to effect. It is not for us to say how things in what we have examined, but this will 
form of niche has not been copied from any | casts should be preserved; but certainly not not prevent us from testifying to the value of 
example. It has all the appearance of in- | thus. Recent discoveries might have suggested the collection, and the skill of many sorts dis- 
stability, and resembles in character what used | experiments with a view to a better system. played in it. 
to be called “Carpenter’s Gothic.” On the Let any one compare the effect of the Walsing- 
— eidhhc ve wag agerpece meres ham ws happily still unpainted, with what is ON [HE TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTI. 
ormed for figures from the “angel choir” of | around. ’ CONSTANTINOPLE.* 
Lincoln Cathedral, and beneath the arched| The entrances to the court, north and south, a tp the crc of this 
surface-mouldings, which are carried from but-| are by doorways modified from the triforium of experiment which I am about to make. Through 
tress to buttress, are a number of bosses from | Lincoln Cathedral, and are similar to each other.'g succession of seasons I have been indulged 
Lincoln and Tewkesbury ; foliage from Stone | There is no representation of the best form of with a hearing once a year, and the scene of my 
Church and elsewhere, being grouped about | Early English doorway with isolated shafts and antiquarian excursions has hitherto been limited 
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them. The effect of the foliage is much injured 
by the imjudicious use of gilding, applied 
in the manner which we felt compelled to 
object to in our notice of the Roman Court. 








dog-tooth ornament. 

Niches from Beverley Minster and Ely 
Chapter-house, the Easter sepulchres from 
Hawton and Lincoln, the tomb of Humphrey 
de Bohun from Hereford, the oriel from John 


to the ancient metropolis of the Western 
‘Empire. Events which occupy the mind of 
‘Europe, rather than any particular wish of our 
own, have transported us to the shores of the 
Bosphorus, and perched us, in spite of our- 


It is positively impossible to make out the selves, upon the he'ghts of Scutari. But in 
design of the ornament from Bath Abbey |O’Gaunt’s Palace, and one of the doors of launching forth from the Tiber to the untried 


Church, to which attention is particularly | Lichfield, are amongst the principal works waters of the Bosphorus, I do not navigate 
directed in the “ Handbook.” We do indeed} which we must leave unnoticed, besides the without chart and compass, nor am I about to 
believe, that gilding is always detrimental to the tombs of Queen Eleanor, Edward II. Edward describe a city I have never seen. It was m 
delicately chiselled undulations of foliated | the Black Prince, and William of Wykeham. lot in 1834 to cast anchor in the Perami, an 
ornament ; but if it was employed by the Gothic; The view which we have engraved, how- — for on — the a ata and 
architects, the whole leaf was gilded, as in | ever, shows the principal objects. The Court wearin tn age Mi Tor cube eal Anigiin 
other parts of the courts;—the gold was/is seen from the right side as you enter from 6 Constantinople ther C7 propose to give you. 
not employed so as either totally to change, or|the nave, looking towards the gardens. The J shall endeavour to make my paper consistent 
to confuse the effect of the form. monument on the right-hand side, in the fore- with the requirements of these conversazioni. 
Speaking of this subject of polychromatic de- | ground, is that of William of Wykeham; the I must bear in mind that I address architects, 
coration—although we had intended to defer it | monument on the left, Queen Eleanor’s. Behind | who, though not averse to an occasional reference 
for distinct notice ~ we cannot allow the pre-| these are monuments of Edward II. and to the modern city, will naturally look for the 
sent opportunity to pass by without a further Edward the Black Prince. The Walsingham | Vestiges of those works which were made under 
protest. The principal entrance to the gallery font is in the centre; and right and left of it, _ woe sic archit aoeeny! 7. > i declined, 
is formed by the door of the Chapter-house at against the wall at the back, Humphrey de and co dha aa ak tae ane po ye 
Rochester. We saw the original, some years | Bohun and the Hawton sepulchre. The doorway | ancient story. 
since, in all the beauty of its recent restoration. | to the German court, John O’Gaunt’s window,! 658 years B.C. the navigator Byzas, said to 
We remarked the exquisite beauty of the carved the upper part of figures from Henry’s VII.’s be the son of Neptune, arrived at the eastern 
heads and foliage then, and when we saw the | Chapel at Westminster, and some of the Lincoln! promontory of Europe, and there he founded 
present copy in its state of clean plaster. All angels (in the spandrils above), are seen on the the celebrated city which was called after his 





this beauty is utterly destroyed, or exchanged left-hand side of the view. 


for a profusion of petty enrichments in colour, 


designed ina manner for which we venture to’ that of Richard II. and Anne of Bohemia, and | ,o¥°TS of Romulus. 


In the gallery we have the Arderne tomb, 


say there is no authority, either in precedent or those of John of Eltham, Bishop Conrad of 


in taste. The cast from the tomb of Bishop Weinsburgh, Henry IV. Joan of Navarre, | 


own name, Byzantium: its first inhabitants 
‘were probably not much better than the fol- 
They seem to have been 
ithe Bashi Bazouks of those early days, which 
we may freely translate to signify plundering 
rascals. The situation of this city was admirabl 


Beckington at Wells Cathedral, — “ coloured Richard Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, and Sir | selected; and it enabled the Byzantines to chec 
and gilt on the spot in precise fac-simile of the | Giles Daubeny, and the work called ‘‘ the Depo- 
original,”—but which, on the evidence of one of _Sition,” from Mayence. In the gallery, opposite tute of Architects, June seth. 





* By the Rev. R. Burgess, B.D. Read at Meeting of the Lunsti- 
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the kings of Bithynia, and to fight with success 
against Philip of Macedon, and to stem for 
awhile the inundations of the Gauls when they 


rushed into the centre of Asia Minor. Pausanias, | 


the Spartan general, after the defeat of Xerxes, 
fortified the place, and I shall shortly point out 
the limited space which was occupied by the 
original city. The advantageous position of 
Byzantium was soon discerned by the Roman 
emperors. It is thought that Augustus con- 
ceived the idea of transferring the seat of 
government to the Bosphorus, and not im- 
probably the splendid Ode, lib. iii. ode 3, which 
proclaims the vengeance of Juno upon the 
attempt, was written by Horace with the view 
of deterring the emperor from the audacious 
enterprise. 300 years elapsed, and then Dio- 
cletian revived the idea of fixing the seat of 
empire nearer to Asia, The first Christian 
emperor determined to carry the plan into 
effect, and he drew the line of his fortifications 
within sight of the scene of his good fortune. 
It was at Chrysopolis (now Scutari) where he 
gained his final victory over his rival for empire, 
which made him the undisputed master of the 
Roman world. When Constantine began to 
build the city which still bears his name, he 
found an ample supply of materials within a few 
hours’ reach. The forests of the Black Sea 
furnished him with wood: the neighbouring 
island of Proconnesus afforded abundance of 
marble: the cities of Greece and Asia gave up 
the works of Phidias, Lysippus, and Praxitales ; 


and even Rome contributed of its stores of art to | 


embellish the new capital: it was finished and 
dedicated in 334. 150 years after, during the 
reign of Arcadius and Honorius, who divided the 


a considerable addition to its extent under 
Theodosius ITI., 413, as I shall have occasion to 
point out when we come to make the circuit. 
Another portion added by Heraclius in 620, 
must also be taken into account before we get 
the whole of what is now enclosed by the triple 
wall of Stamboul. The lively waters of the 
Bosphorus, after rushing out of the Euxine 
Sea and flowing in a winding channel for 20 
miles, break against a triangular shaped pro- 
montory, which forms the eastern extremity of 
| Europe. They are then parted into the Pro- 
pontis and the canal of Perami, which forms 
the magnificent harbour of Stamboul. The 
ancients compared this canal, with its winding 
branches, to a stag’s horn, and it is called by 
| Strabo the Horn of the Byzantines ; but the 
‘antlers are now broken off. It is capable of 


‘containing 1,200 ships of the largest size. On| 


the side of the Horn opposite to Galata rise the 
mosques and habitations of Constantinople. 
|The city is a triangular figure, about 13 miles 
‘in perimeter, along a shore extending from east 
\to north to a distance of 3 miles, forming 
one side of the triangle. There were anciently 
, twelve gates which opened upon the port : most 
of them still remain in their original sites, and 
‘retain their ancient names in the present 
Turkish designations,—the one at the Seraglio 
‘Point, called the Porta Eugenii, («)—another, 
nearly opposite St. Sophia, called Porta Neoria, 
ior Naval Gate (4), and now, in Turkish, 
Tchifout Capoussi, are no longer in use. It 
was from the Porta Navalis that the chain was 
‘suspended which (drawn across to what is now 
Galata) shut up the entrance into the Golden 
‘Horn. I have, in former times, fought so 


| anciently called the run rw rapaBiwy, or Gate 

of Boats, and it is at this time the principal 
| landing-place for the caiques crossing the port 
| from Pera. No. 2. Oun Kapaneu Capoussi, 
-anciently the Porta Farinaria, the gate by which 
the corn was taken into the city: it is now 
closed. No. 3. Djubali Capoussi, or the 
Glazier’s Gate: I cannot find an ancient name 
for this. No. 4. Aia Capoussi, that is +vAn 
ayia, the Holy Gate, so called because the 

people landed there to go to the Church of 
S. Theodosia; and it is remarkable that the 
Turks should have annexed the Greek adjective 
aa, or ayta, holy, to their Turkish substantive 
of Capoussi. We come now to the Fanar, 
which is the quarter of the city that has been 
inhabited by the Greek princes and nobles ever 
since the fall of the Greek empire. The heroes, 
descendants of the Cantecuzene and Paleologi, 
who went forth to fight for freedom in 1820, 
were principally Fanariotes. The Fanar Gate 
is still called by the Turks, No. 5, Petri 
Capoussi, or the Gate of Peter. Indeed, the 
whole district was named after the Apostle of 
|the circumcision. The Regio Petri is cele- 
| brated in the siege of Constantinople, 1453. 
| When Mahmoud II. had transported his light 
| ships overland from the Bosphorus, not being 
|able to force the chain drawn across from the 
| Porta Neoria, he launched his boats nearly 
| opposite the Gate of Peter. Notaras defended 
ithe gate with great valour, but his abject sub- 
| mission to the conqueror afterwards, tarnished 
|his renown. If he had had a single screw 
| steamer, the multitude of light ships which had 
| been carried over the heights of Pera had never 
| shaken the Gate of the Fanar. This gate, like 





empire between them, a catalogue was made of | many battles over th® Gates of Romulus, | all the rest on the port, is narrow and low, a 


all the public buildings in each quarter, like the 
regionaries of Victor and Rufus at Rome. This 
document is extant, and is known under the title 


which, after all, may never have existed, that I 
‘should feel reluctant to engage in a controversy 
|about the names of the Gates of Constantine, 


| mere opening in the curtain of the wall: just 


jwithin it stands the house of the Greek 
| patriarch, and the patriarchal Church of St. 


of the “ Notitia:” the author is unknown. It | particularly as we should have not only to cope | George, to which we shall again recur. No. 6 
was first gry by Guido Panciroli, and it | with various readings of Greek, but to adjust | is the gate which leads to the Jews’ quarter, 


helped Gy 


us to find his way in the compara- | the value of a Turkish translation. To proceed | called Balat, which, in all probability, is a cor- 


tive Topography of the two capitals of the | with our gates—No. 1. Ghemi Iskelé, or the} ruption of Palatium, for the gate formerly was 
Roman Empire. But Constantinople received | Fruit Gate, called also Zindan Capoussi: it was| the Baswen wud, or Royal Gate, leading to 
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an imperial residence, of which there are some 


remains. No. 7 is Haivan Hissari, anciently 
called Cynegeton, or the Gate of the Vivarium, 
the place where wild beasts were kept for the 
use of the amphitheatre, which was situated at 
this extremity of the city. The Chiloporta (¢) 
at the very angle of the city is closed. Before 
leaving the enclosure of the Balat, we have the 
Egree Capoussi(No.8), ancient ly called Charsias. 
Towering above the city walls, we see the struc- 
ture of a building which is called the Palace of 
Constantine, but ought rather to be called the 
Palace of Heraclius, for we are now in that por- 
tion of the city which was added by that emperor 
in 620. From hence we strike across the con- 
tinent to pursue the line of walls which stretch 
from the Perami Canal to the Sea of Marmora, 
a length of about four miles, and forming the 
base of the triangle or harp, to which may be 
likened the form of Stamboul. No. 9, the 
Edrene Capoussi, or Hadrianople Gate, anciently 
Poliandron, may be considered as the first that 
occurs in the walls of Theodosius. A few words 
of general description will be in place here. 

These walls present a triple line, and have 
retained, in a great measure, their original ap- 
pearance. The inner wall is the highest of the 
three ranges, and it is strengthened by lofty 
towers, indifferently square, circular, or octa- 
yonal. The second or middle wall is much 
cae and the towers less, being generally 
circular; and the third, or outer wall, with 
batteries running along the top, serves as the 
barrier of the ditch or fosse that runs before it. 
“The intervals between these walls are 18 feet 
wide, and are in many places choked up with 
earth and masses of fallen ramparts.” The 
materials are almost invariably stone and brick, 
in alternate courses. The towers in some parts 
are completely clad with ivy, in others half 
ruined and half overshadowed by the fig-tree, 
which has caused the rent, “ mala robora ficus.” 
The solitude beneath these ramparts is as com- 

lete as it is in the vicinity of the walls of 
nie and it is saddened by the melancholy 
groves of cypress-trees which stand over the 
Mussulmans’ graves. Passing the Edrena Ca- 
poussi, we must stop for a few moments at the 
next, No. 10. It was called S. Romanus: the 
Turks now call it Top Capoussi, or the Cannon 
Gate, on account of the great event which took 
place in 1453. It was here that the last of the 
Constantines bravely fought and fell before the 
overpowering force of Mahmoud IT.: his body 
was found after some days under heaps of slain, 
and was only reeognised by the silver eagles 
upon his slippers :—if ever 

“ The city won for Allah from the Giaour, 

The Giaour from Othman’s race again may wreat,” 
the great struggle will be at the Top Capoussi : 
there the assailants would be beyond the reach 
of war vessels in the ports, and the heights of 
Scutari are too distant to afford protection: in 
short, the whole line of wall, from the Blachernz 
to the seven towers, would require to be covered, 
if 50,000 Russians should ever cross the Balkan. 
A little further, and we arrive at the Mevlané 
Yeni Gate, No. 11, called in former times 
Melandisia, It bears upon the long lintel, 
which rests upon two consols, a Greek inscrip- 
lion, and the following in Latin :— 

* Theodosi jussis gemino nec mense peracto 
Constantinus ovans hme menia forma locavit 


Tam cito tam stabilem Pallus vix conderet arcem.” 


Nos. 12 and 13 are respectively the Selivri and 
the Kapaneu Gate, anciently the Porta Quintii, 
and the Porta Attali. We now arrive at the 
enclosure which surrounds the Golden Gate, 
and the Yedi Kouleler, No. 14, or Seven Towers. 
Considering the Seraglio Point, where the Sub- 
lime Porte exists, to be the seat of government, 
we are now at the farthest extremity of the city. 
Behind the trees which hang from the walls, 


and flanked by two large square marble towers, | 
is discerned the Porta Aurea, or Golden Gate : | 


this was, in fact, a triumphal arch built by 
Theodosius, to commemorate his defeat of 
Maximus. Compared with similar monuments 


at Rome, there is nothing remarkable in it for. 


richness of ornament, or elegance of construc- 
tion: on the top of it stood a statue of Theo- 
dosins, which, after being thrown down by an 
earthquake, was replaced by a statue of Victory. 


"ea ion upon it, which is still legible, is 


“ Hec loca Theodosius decorat post fata tyranni 
Aurea secla gerit qui portam construet auro.” 
In the time of the Greek emperors there was a 
fortress at this extremity of the walls: it was 
called Cyclobion. The Latin armies, who 
attacked Constantinople by the golden gate, 
destroyed it. John Cantacuzene rebuilt it, but 
it was in ruins when Bajazet threatened the 
city. Mahomet II. the conqueror of Constan- 
tinople, finally rebuilt the fortress on the same 
site, and added several towers. The Greeks 
called them Heptapirghion ; the Turks, Yedi 
Kouleler, the seven towers. I could only dis- 
cern four rising conspicuously above the outer 
walls of the city; in one of these, that nearest 
the Golden Gate, the foreign ambassadors used 
to be stowed whenever they displeased the 
Sultans. The times are changed, and perhaps 
the Sultans might find a lodging in the same 
tower, if they chance to displease the foreign 
ambassadors. This may be called the Bastile of 
Constantinople. It was within these gloomy 
walls that Brancovan, Prince of Wallachia, with 
his wife and four sons, were put to death ; while 
Demetrius Cantemir, who had betrayed the un- 
fortunate prince, was satiated with the favours 
of Sultan Achmet. During the French wars, a 
Russian ambassador, Count de Bucalof, was 
imprisoned here for nearly two years; also a 
French ambassador, Rufin, who was severely 
treated. Even as late as half a century ago, 
Sir John Arbuthnot was threatened with a 
lodging in the seven towers. There might be 
no objection perhaps to grant a lodging there 
now to a Russian ambassador. But at present 
the successor of Baraguay d’Hilliers and Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, may look at the Yedi 
Kouleler with as little apprehension as I did on 
the last day of July, 1834. We have now to 
run along the third side of the triangle, which 
extends from the seven towers to the Seraglio, 
and is washed by the waters of the Propontis. 


The first gate that occurs is the Gate of the | 


Bombshells, Narleu Kapou (15). The second 
retains its Greek appellation, Psamatia (16), or 
the Sandgate, and it gives the name to the 
quarter of the city to whick it immediately 
leads, in which there is a considerable popula- 
tion of Greeks and Armenians. It contains 
churches, dedicated to St. Nicolas, St. Polycarp, 
and St. Basilius : it is probable that St. Nicolas 
is the least popular at this moment! The walls 
now recede from the line of shore, and form an 
angle at the Gate of Daoud Pascha (17), pro- 
bably the ancient port of 8. Emilianus. From 
here begins a ies which runs across to the 
Perami, and divides the city of Constantine 
from that of Theodosius. It is a thinly in- 
habited quarter, with a towering mosque. Gar- 
dens, not warehouses, occupy much of the 
space, and the whole has the appearance of a 
Turkish village. The next, that is, the fourth 
gate on this side, is Yeni Capoussi (18), or 
Newgate. We next arrive at Koum Capoussi 
(19), another Sandgate; and from here to the 
Seraglio we obtain in our circuit glimpses of the 
original work of Constantine, patched by 
Genoese and Venetian construction,—towers 
built upon rows of columns inserted length- 
ways, and fragments of marble starting out of 
crumbling heaps in admired disorder: this 
yortion of the line of wall which ends at the 
Nehatladi Capoussi (20), is a faithful repre- 
sentative of the Turkish empire. Like these 
walls, it is built up of heterogeneous materials, 
and fragments kept together by cement got by 


foreign aid, capable of little resistance, and 


presenting a motley sort of construction of the 
Arabesque order. The last gate (21), Akhour 
Capoussi, or the Stable Gate, so called because 
it leads to the stables of the Harem, and from it 
begins the enclosure of the Seraglio. With these 
mysterious walls we round the promontory 
which forms the eastern extremity of Europe, 
and represents the apex, somewhat flattened, of 
the triangle whose perimeter we have now 
measured. Bondelmonte reckons from the angle 
at Blackernes to the Golden Gate 180 towers ; 
from these to the Cape 8. Demetrius, 110 ; and 
he makes the whole circuit of the walls eighteen 
miles ; but this must be meant to include ta, 
on the other side of Perami,—a suburb of Con- 
_stantinople we have yet to describe. In order to 
‘proceed with this, I must take you in a light 
,caique from the Seraglio Point, Serai Bournou, 


(Jury 29, 1854. 


across to Tophané, and we arrive at Galata, to 
whick must be added Pera. These two suburbs 
separated from the Stamboul of the Turks by the 
Perami canal or harbour, were possessed by a 
colony of Genoese. After the holy wars had 
ceased, at the end of the thirteenth century, 
they obtained the suburb as a fief from the 
elder Andronicus, and they surrounded and 
fortified it with walls. The Venetians attempted 
to wrest it out of the hands of their rivals, but 
in 1352, the Genoese were victorious. They 
engrossed the commerce of the Kast for a cen- 
tury, and their wealth enabled them to over- 
awe the enfeebled power of the Greek empire. 
They made a struggle against the formidable 
Mahmoud II. but were involved in the gene- 
ral ruin of Constantinople. The walls of their 
city have stood unto this day. They run from 
the artillery barracks of Tophané, to the mari- 
ners’, near Cassim Pacha, along the shore of the 
Perami: they ascend the hill in a zigzag line 
to the tower of Galata, and descend to the 
vicinity of the grand mosque of Mahmoud. 
They are built of small square stones, with 
numerous fragments of antiquity filling up the 
voids. The towers are round or square, as it 
happens, and it appears the colony was governed 
by a Podesta. I copied this inscription—* Spee- 
tabil Nobil llarius Imperialis Potas Pere,” but | 
know nothing more of this respectable noble 
Harius than this inseription. I found the dates 
1433—1447 upon the towers, and it was only 
six years after the latter date that Constan- 
tinople was taken by the Turks. This district, 
now known as Galata, was anciently called the 
“Regio Sycarum,” or the fig-trees: in the 
ancient ‘“ Notitia,’ it is registered as the 
XIII. Region ; and it bears about the same re- 





| lation to Constantinople proper, as the ‘lrans- 


| Tiberine Region at Rome bears to the Seven- 
/hilled City on the left bank of the Tiber. ‘The 
|Emperor Honorius built a forum and theatre 
here, and there was a temple of Amphiaraus, 
and another of Diana Lucifera. ‘The Emperor 
Justinian joined this region to the main city by 
a bridge thrown across the harbour, and he 
gave it the a of a municipality, with 
the name of Justianopolis; but the name is now 
only to be found in the pages of Procopius. A 
few broken columns employed in the Genoese 
houses, or lying in the corner of the streets, are 
all the vestiges that can be found of the ancient 
monuments. I need not bring you back to 
Galata and Pera, for, except the arsenal of 
Cassim Pacha, we should find few objects 
worthy of a Cicerone. We now embark again 
in our light caique at —— and cross the 
Bosphorus to the port of Scutari, a distance of 
two miles. If we ascend to the top of Bour- 
galoue, we obtain a magnificent view of the 
cities we have already surveyed. We see into 
the gulf of Nicomedia, and the eye runs along 
the western shore of the Bosphorus : the moun- 
tains of Asia appear to fall in azure folds: in 
the distance we look over the fields of Kurope, 
and catch a view of the Propentis. Chalcedon, 
now Kadikeu, lies at the foot of the mountains, 
and the name of St. Euphemia preserves the re- 
membrance of the famous council held im 451, 
when the heresy of Eutyches, to which the 
Armenians still adhere, was condemned : the 
founders of Chalcedon have become immortal in 
contempt, for having selected so ineligible a 
position for a city, when they had the pro- 
montory before them, on which Byas, with more 
discerning eye, founded his city thirty years 
after. But Kadikeu or Chalcedon still serves for 
our topography, for as the Bosphorus begins to 
expand its waters into the Propontis it passes 
between Byzantium and the ancient Chaleedon. 
From Kadikeu we may ascend to the vast 
cemetery of Scutari: this is a forest of eypresses, 
extending for several miles, and in the deep re- 
cesses of its gloom are interred the remains of 
pious Mussulmans of many generations. livery 
true follower of Mahomet prefers the country 
of the prophet for his last resting-place : he 
considers Asia, not Europe, his home : he be- 
lieves his mortal remains will be better pro- 
tected from the profanation of the imfidel: but 
perhaps none of the myriads which now sleep in 
the dust ever dreamt that some 25,000 Giaours 
or infidels would, in the year of Hegira, 1270, 
be taking their pastime _—_ the cypress 
[groves of Scutari. This Asiatic su 
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said to be as large and populous as Smyrna, has 
more the aspect of a village than a large town, 
except about the port. I speak of its ordinary 
appearance. It occupies the site of the ancient 

hrysopolis, and was in the time of the 
Crusades covered with the armies of Godfrey de 
ee I have already said that it was upon 
those heights above the port where Constantine 
triumphed over the last of his rivals for empire, 


the unfortunate Licinius was taken captive to | 
| ucid descriptions of the great and the unknown, 
barracks which are, or have been occupied by | whose dust mingles with the soil of the sacred 


adorn the triumph of the conqueror. The 


— 
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it is a general satisfaction to John Bull to know, 
I have paid for it too. 
has not been my only trouble, for in many in- 
stances my pencil has been stopped,—* You 
mustn’t sketch,” has frequently annoyed me. 
Not at St. Alban’s, though. Some time ago, at 
Canterbury, my flying note-book gave great 
umbrage to the woman who acted as showman ; 
and the little rambling notes were accompanied 
by the awful prohibition, interspersed with very 





The difficulty of seeing 


the British troops, were originally built by | charnel-house; but as my book contained merely 


Chapel. Even if it could be dispensed with as 
a place of worship, it would be a profanation of 
Raubens’s celebrated ceiling to cut up the interior 
for offices ; and I have no doubt that the pro- 
posed centre building and south wing would 
afford ample space for what is re uid. 

A MrppLesex Mactssasts. 





SPLENDOUR IN ANCIENT ORIENTAL 
EDIFICES. 

In Neale’s new work on “Islamism ; its Rise 

and Progress ; or the Present and Past Condition 

| of the Turks,” lately published by Madden of 





Sultan Selim, and after being burnt in the! written notes with a few illustrative lines, I , “vid cketches of 
Janissary war of 1832, were reconstructed | still persisted in viewing the cathedral in my | Leadenhall-street, are some bak 5 ue a 
as they now exist by the father of the | own way. | Eastern maguificence, in temples ani ot ler 
present Sultan. The gaiety which reigns| Canterbury Cathedral is not the only Structures, ol which we shall give a few par- 
around the open fields a. barracks of Scutari, |“ mustn’t sketch” place. At New College, | ticulars. ‘ eS > 
contrast strangely with the gloom of the sepul-| Oxford, the same io is enforced, and at| The Palace of Khosrus, a4 ite dani a 
chres. Life and death appear to go hand in hand. | Fountains Abbey: here you are led about by subject of astonishment to the mames t tho 
Under the shade of the cypress-trees are groups | a guide, after paying your shilling. It happened | the conquest ; a! — ee f —— the 
of females in gay attire, resting against the | in my case that —— at Ripon on purpose astonishing wealth and luxury found within its 


painted turbans on the tombs, and squatting on ar information at Foun.| balls, we are informed that the wardrobes were 
the graves of their relations: the merry laugh 
goes round, and not a thought of gloom appears 
to cross their revelry. The Arlabats which 
jingle past are saluted from the tombs as gaily 
as from the balcony, and the grave which has 
not yet grown green is the scene of life among 
the dead. The most imposing tomb I saw was 
formed of a canopy resting on four columns, 
covering an ample space: it was the resting- 
so of no distinguished warrior or statesman, 

ut the tomb of Sultan Osman’s favourite horse. 


The great sight at Scutari is the performance of | 
the howling dervishes, but the description of | pencil) without exciting the jealousy or what 
| not of the rich possessors of the works of art. It | P 


“this religious liberty” I leave to “our own 
correspondent.’’* 





OUR CATHEDRALS AND SHOW RUINS. 
Tre allowed me to stop a few hours at St. 


Alban’s yesterday; and as the old abbey is| been removed : I trust it is so, not only in this 


always a subject of great interest both to the 
antiquary and the architect, at the inn I 
stopped at I made inquiries as to the way to 
this noble relic of the piety, as well as the 
wealth, of by-gone days. I had to get my 
ticket at the inn, for which I paid the sum of 
sixpence. If the tower is to be seen, or the 
view from the top of it, you have to get another 
ticket, and to pay an extra shilling. I could 
not help reflecting, as I walked along, that it 
was an odd kind of proceeding that a publican 
should sell tickets to view a church ;—hardly 
decent, is it? However, in I went, and pre- 
sented my ticket, as I should have done had it 
been a theatre. At the same time, as I walke 

in, a gentleman entered and just looked at a 


| to obtain some particu 

tains: it was five o’clock when I arrived there ; 
| scarcely a dozen people in the place. I 
‘innocently took out my book, when the 
| “mustn’t sketch” was announced. As to getting 
| an order, that would have been impossible then , 
| so that if I had not kept my book open (a small 
| octavo), and proceeded to write and to scratch, 
|I should have been put to considerable expense 
| for nothing. 


| I cannot for the life of me understand why a 
sa follower of the art may not make use of 
iis only weapon of offence and defence (the 


ought to be commended and encouraged rather | 
| than prevented; for it is only by the study of 
| these great works that art is likely to advance 
It is now about a year since [ | 


|in this country. 
| visited Fountains. 

| but in all other cases. ARCHI. 
j 








WHITEHALL AND GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 
| ‘Tere have been frequent discussions of late 





upon the necessity of further accommodation 


for the Government Offices. I will not at 
| present stop to remark upon the wasteful 


| manner in which the vacant ground at the lower 


lend of Downing-street and Fludyer-street has 
| been suffered to lie unproductive for twenty-five 
| years, while heavy rents have been incurred for 

yrivate houses in various inconvenient situations, 
| Dut will venture to offer another suggestion, 
| which, if carried out, would, I think, completely 


The restriction may have | 


full of brilliant apparel, and all the suites of 
rooms furnished throughout with Oriental luxury. 
A silken carpet covered the flooring of one vast 
room, and had been wrought to represent a 
garden. The petals of various flowers were 
represented by appropriately-coloured gems and 
pearls, whilst all the leaves were emeralds, and 
the fountains were diamonds and sapphires. In 
\the hall of audience, the vaulted roof was con- 
structed to represent a firmament, with golden 
spheres and corresponding movements, to repre- 
sent the planets and the zodiacal signs: a 
jewelled crown of immense weight hung sus- 
ended from the ceiling by a strong gold chain, 
immediately over a magnificent throne supported 
on silver columns. * * * Weare told 
‘that the fifth portion of the spoil, sent according 
‘to usage to Medina, formed heavy loads for 
' 900 strong camels ; and though well accustomed 
‘to the frequent arrival of rich booty, the caliph 
land the people were astonished and rejoiced 
‘beyond measure when this extensive caravan 
reached its destination. A mosque was built 
jout of part of the roceeds; and the superb 
| carpet already alluded to, after many discussions 
| between the caliph and the wise counsellors of 
| Medina, was literally cut into re without 
‘attention to the pattern, and so divided amongst 
‘the chiefs of Arabia. One share alone is said 
| to have fetched 8,000 drachms of silver.” 

| The Indian Pagoda of Sumnaut, as it ap- 
| peared to these conquering hosts, is thus 
described. “The lofty and magnificent roof 
| was sustained by not less than fifty-six pillars 
| covered with thick plates of gold, and inlaid at 
| intervals with precious stones from the mines of 
‘the upper provinces of India. * * * On 


window, a screen, or something else. He, un- | remedy the want complained of, and at the same | ,14 ering, with their hands yet firmly glued to 


fortunately, did not know of this ticket system, 
and when asked, appeared somewhat surprised, 
and offered to pay ; ‘bat, no, the ticket must be 
obtained from the publican—and only through 
the publican and sinner can you enter this 
church. So after trying to get another glimpse 
at the sacred edifice, the stranger was some- 
what rudely directed, by the official in a rust 

black robe, to retire. He did retire, and, 

suppose, somewhat in disgust, for all the time I 
was there he did not again appear. These are 
petty annoyances that ought not to be. Some 
short time after a pair of enthusiastic photo- 
graphists entered with all their paraphernalia, 
and commenced fixing their machine; but 
Rusty Robe was soon after them, and from 
what I could see, and the energetic expressions 
visible in their countenances, not very gentle 
words passed between them. The result appeared 


.to be a rush to obtain the rector’s permission—I 


re say, no very difficult task. But why all 
this fuss in Hngland ?—there is none abroad, 
except in the Protestant Church. At Rouen, 
all the churches are open and free—no ticket is 
required, except in one instance, the Protestant 
church. There a clerk, or sexton, or dirty girl 
is to be sent for before you can get into the 


church, and you find your patience and time | 


running fast from you. This is all very con- 
—— 

iave travelled over great part of England, 
and by dint of patience and small com have seen 
most of the finest works in the country; and as 





* To be continued. 


time effect a grand and striking improvement 


| . 
| Parliament. 


| The Banqueting House at Whitehall (now 
| the Chapel Royal) is one of the most beautiful 


| buildings in London, but from its being in the 
| form of a parallelogram and of uniform height, 
it is less effective as a substantive building than 
,it would be as a wing to a larger erection : in- 
|deed, it is well known to have been only a 
' portion of Inigo Jones’s original design. Now, 
what I would propose is, that a corresponding 
structure should be erected at the southern 
extremity of the ground, abutting on the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s garden, and that these two 
wings should be connected by a handsome centre 
of somewhat lower elevation, with a large open 
archway (or archways) in the middle to afford a 
direct entrance to Privy-gardens, instead of the 
present circuitous one. 
It seems to me that so broad a street as 
| Whitehall requires buildings on each side to 
‘give it a proper effect, and the one proposed 
,would harmonise extremely well with that on 
the opposite side, comprising the Council Office, 
tent of Trade, and Home Office. The whole 
site is Crown land, and is already in the posses- 
sion of Government, except the small portion 
| occupied b — Dover’s stables, which I pre- 
| sume is na held on lease. 
__ I do not by this scheme contemplate interfer- 
ing at all with the present use of the Royal 





* This, however, isby no means an essential part of the plan, if 


} it is thought fhat the space can be better employed. 


in the principal approach to the Houses of 


lawhile overawed at the magnificent interior. 
One pendant lamp in the centre illumined the 
whole of the spacious fabric; being reflected 
from the innumerable jewels with which the 
ever were bespangled, and mingling in its 
| glorious rays of light every hue. In the centre 
| stood the supreme idol, Sumnaut himself, com- 
| posed of one entire stone of immense dimen- 
'sions,—fifty cubits in height, forty-seven of 
which were under-ground. * * * Around 
the dome were scattered thousands of minor 
images, in gold and silver, of various shapes 
‘and dimensions, this temple being not only 
| dedicated to the worship of the grand idol 
| Sumnaut, but a sort of Pantheon, wherein were 
collected specimens of all the many-handed and 
many-fingered sawmies which are adored by the 
superstitious natives, even to this day, over the 
greater portion of the vast continent of India. 
* * * When the crafty priests, who alone 
possessed the secret of the immense wealth of 
the idol, offered Mahmoud for its preservation 
a treasury in money and jewels equal in valua- 
tion to ten millions sterling—that prince rejected 
the offer. Huge sledge-hammers were wielded 
by the most powerful men im his army. One 
powerful arm rent the strong fabric in twain : 
all along the centre was an artificial hollow, that 
had been scooped out unreckoned centuries be- 
fore, but which had served as a receptacle till 
crammed up to the very summit, when the top 
was ingeniously cemented over. The idol of 


\their gory sabres, the planderers drew back, 





| 








countless generations tottered upon its pedestal 
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for a moment; and, as it fell, the fragments 
flew all over the temple, and then, forth upon 
the centre of the floor rolled one immense heap 
of diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, exceeding in 
value, it_is said, at least a hundred-fold the 
original ransom offered,—a ransom which, in 
any age, would be considered as munificent. 
Thus fell the idol of Sumnaut—the supersti- 
tious object of veneration to a hundred ages. 

The table which Tarik found at Toledo, and 
which was attributed to Solomon, the son of 
David, merits a place beside these Eastern 
splendours. “Its fabric was of pure gold, set 
with the most precious pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds : around it was a row of each of these 
valuable gems, and the whole was, besides, 
covered with jewels, so large and bright that 
never did human eye behold anything comparable 
to it. Toledo being the capital of the kingdom, 
there was no jewel, however costly, no article, 
however precious, which could not be procured 
in it: this and other causes concurred to orna- 
ment and embellish that inestimable object. 
When the Moslems entered Toledo it was found 
on the great altar of their principal church.” 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 

Lowestoft—The new district church of St. 
John, in South Lowestoft, which has excited 
great interest throughout the district, was con- 
secrated on the 15th inst. The first stone was 
laid on 27th of July, 1853, and, except the 
spire, the church is very nearly completed. 
‘he style is Decorated. The plan consists of 
a nave, two transepts, a south aisle, and a 
chancel at the south-east corner. The tower 
from which the spire is to spring is placed. 
The general dimensions are as follow :— 
Length of nave from west window to chancel 
arch, 82 feet 6 inches; ditto width, 25 feet 
6 inches; length of chancel, 27 feet 9 inches ; 
ditto width, 20 feet; north to south across the 
transept, 96 feet; width of transept, 23 feet 
6 inches; total length of nave and chancel, 
110 feet 6 inches ; height from floor to cornice 
of nave, 25 feet 6 inches; ditto from floor to 
ridge, 45 feet 9 inches; height from floor to 
cornice of chancel, 21 feet; ditto from floor to 
ridge, 38 feet; ditto from floor to cornice of 
transept, 23 feet; ditto from floor to ridge, 
42 feet; width of tower at base, 1] square 
feet ; height from ground to spring of broach, 
65 feet; total height of tower and spire com- 
bined, 135 feet. The edifice has three en- 
trances—one within a porch at south-west end 
of nave, and the other two at the transepts ; 
and seventeen windows give light to the inte- 
rior, their different designs adding much variety 
to the details. The materials of which the 
fabric is built consist of Kentish rag facing, with 
Caen stone dressings to the rhe. windows, 
doors, buttresses, and gables. The roofs are 
slated with green grey Welsh rags, and crested 
with ornamental earthenware ridge cresting. 
The gables of nave, chancel, and south transept 
are finished with stone crosses. The interior 
of the church is somewhat spoiled by want of 
length in the nave; but this, it is hoped, will 
be remedied by a future extension, provision for 
which has been made on the north side by piers 
and arches, at present temporarily fitted in with 
windows, though having a permanent appear- 
ance. The east window is shart in its propor- 
tions, but this is sought to be obviated by stilt- 
ing the cowinson arch and making it concentric 
with the curved ribs of the chancel roof, and 
fitting in the spandril with a quatrefoiled circle 
and foliated ogee tracery. All the roofs are 
open timbered. The font stem is composed of 
two squares piercing each other on the plan, 
forming thus the eight angles of the base and 
bowl. These angles are also moulded with the 
wave bowtell, and finished at bottom with a 
chanfer stop, and at top with a foliated niche 
head stop. ‘The bowl is moulded on the to 
edge, and the angles sunk and enriched with ball 
flowers. Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of the church is the hagioscope. This is pierced 
through the piers of the north transept and 
chancel arches, and enables most of the congre- 
gation behind to see both the pulpit and reading- 
desk. Its adaptation in the present instance to 
a useful purpose is worthy of imitation. The 
sittings are of deal, and will be stained and 





varnished. Those in the nave and north transept 
will be enclosed by doors. It is to be regretted 
that the funds did not allow of more ornamental 
sittings, and the materials to be of wainscot. 
The alleys and space in front of the pulpit and 
reading-desk are paved with Portland cement on 
concrete. The chancel is paved with Peake’s 
terro-metallic tiles, blue and red in ornamental 
patterns. The church is calculated to contain 
750 sittings, 300 free. The architect was Mr. 
J. L. Clemence, of Lowestoft, and the total cost 
of the church will be upwards of 6,0007. 

Yarmouth—On Wednesday in last week, the 
first stone of the new congregational chapel was 
laid in this town by Mr. 8. M. Peto, M.P. The 
chapel, which is to be built in the Norman 
style, from designs by Mr. Kerr, formerly of 
Norwich, is estimated to cost 2,500/. and will 
provide sittings for 900 persons. At each 
angle, a tower, 56 feet in height, will be placed. 

Orsett.—Mr. T. J. Wallis, son of Mr. John 
Wallis, of Orsett, Essex, has constructed, after 
six months’ labour, a model of Orsett Church, 
restored under the direction of the rector, the 
Rey. J. Blomfield. The model is constructed 
to a scale of one-tenth of an inch, and shows 
both the exterior and interior arrangements of 
the church. The pews, organ, monuments, and 
om windows are minutely shown. Mr. 

allis has been requested to place it in a public 
exhibition. This, however, he has declined, 
but he will be happy, it is said, to show it to 
any one visiting Orsett. 


Algarkirk (Lincolnshire).—The church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in this parish, which has 
been in course of restoration during the last 
three years, will shortly be re-opened. The 
repairs and decorations have been done in 
aecordance with the original design, at the sole 
expense of the rector (the Rev. B. Beridge), 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Carpenter 
and Crece, of London. Amongst the altera- 
tions, not the least is the lowering of the floor 
of the church, by which. means the loftiness of 
the interior is increased to the extent of 3 feet, 
and thereby a better proportion of the edifice is 
secured. The doors, windows, and seats are 
all new. The large windows at the east and 
west ends are stained and covered with emble- 
matic designs, &c. 
Winchester —The new church of the Holy 
Trinity, recently erected near the North Walls, 
between the Middle and Upper Brooks, in this 
city, was opened on Thursday in last week. 
The church hes free sittings for between 700 to 
800 persons, and the Rev. G. A. Seymour has 
endowed it with the sum of 3,333/. The 
building was commenced in June, 1853, by 
Messrs. Gover, Brothers, from a design in the 
Early Decorated style by Mr. Woodyear, of 
Guildford, and cost about 4,000/. 
Melbury.—On 9th inst. the church of St. 
Mary, Melbury Bubb, Dorset, was reopened for 
the first time since the rebuilding and restoration. 
The works, which have been in progress for the 
last twelve months, comprise the complete re- 
building of the nave and chancel, as nearly as 
sag on the old foundations. The old tower 
as been retained, but has received, where 
requisite, certain restorations. The new build- 
ing consists (as did the old) of a nave and 
chancel, with tower rising from south side of 
nave. It is built entirely of stone with Ham 
stone dressings. The roofs and benches are all 
of oak, and the external coverings of lead. The 
chancel is fitted up with carved oak screen and 
stalls, pulpit, and reading-desk, executed from 
the architect’s designs by Rattee, of Cambridge. 
The bench ends in nave have also enriched 
|panelling. The paving is of red and black tiles 
im nave, and figured encaustic in chancel. The 
cost of building will reach nearly 1,000/. prin- 
cipally contributed by the Earl of Ilchester, the 
Rev. J. J. Matthews, the rector, and Mr. H. 
Dickson, with a small contribution from the 
parish. The architect engaged to superintend 
the building was Mr. R. H. Shout, of Yeovil. 
Leigh.—Some extensive alterations and im- 
provements are being made at this church, 
under the same architect, for the Rev. N. G. 
Smart, the incumbent, consisting of the addition 
of a new north aisle, and beautifying the chapel 
by the insertion of new windows ; fitting up in 








same carved oak stalls, &c, and in the nave a 
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new oak pulpit and reader’s desk, with other 
necessary alterations and renovations. 

Hove, Plymstock (Devonshire) —The new 
church of St. Anne, for this parish, is drawing 
towards completion. It will seat 400 without 
galleries: it has a nave, chancel, south aisle, 
and porch, and bell-cot at the west end. Mr. 
William White is the architect, and Messrs. 
May, of Devonport, are the builders. 

tanton-on-Arrow.—The church of this village 
has been lately rebuilt, and was opened on 14th 
inst. The old church has been taken down, 
and the present stone-turreted edifice has been 
erected, chiefly by Mr. J. King King, M.P. 
The architect was Mr. Nicholson. The floor of 
this edifice is laid with encaustic tiles manu- 
factured by Godwin, of Lugwardine. 

Iysway’s Hall——A mural monument to the 
memory of the late Mr. C. 8. Forster, of 
Lysway’s Hall, and intended for erection in the 
church of that parish, has just been completed 
by Mr. Peter Hollins, of Birmingham, in whose 
studio, according to the Staffordshire Advertiser, 
it will remain for a short time. It consists of 
a Greek sarcophagus, at each end of which is. 
laced a figure—one with averted face, and 
olding a torch reversed, being the personifica- 
tion of Grief ;"and the other of Consolation, the 
latter having in the right hand a wreath, as the 
emblem of immortality. The sarcophagus is 
surmounted by a scroll and cross. The back- 
ground is composed of a black marble slab, 
against which is placed a Grecian amo 
bearing the arms and crest of the deceased 
gentleman, over which a pe is placed. 

Smethwick.—The chief stone of the new 
church of Smethwick, near Birmingham, was 
laid on Saturday before last, by the Earl of 
Dartmouth. e architect is Mr. Jantes, of 
London, and the builder, Mr. Samuel Briggs, 
of Birmingham. The style is Late ed. 
The edifice includes a nave, chancel, north and 
south aisles, north and south porches, bell 
turret for two bells, organ chapel on south side: 
of chancel, and vestry on north. The extreme 
length of exterior is 97 feet 7 inches; interior nave 
65 feet 7 inches long, chancel 23 feet 9 inches, 
and 20 feet broad. The extreme breadth of 
nave and aisles is 47 feet. The nave is 41 feet 
high, and the chancel 38 feet. The interior 
roof will be of stained timber, of equilateral 
pitch, and seats ‘stained. The upper pert of 
nave walls will be pierced by quatrefoils, as a 
clerestory. The material employed is Hamp- 
stead stone, from the Earl of Dartmouth’s quar- 
ries at Tower-hill, with Bath stone dressings. 
The church, which will cost about 3,000/. is 
calculated to accommodate five hundred wor- 
shippers, a large proportion free. It is also in 
contemplation to erect a parsonage, land for 
which, as well as for the church, has been pre- 
sented by Mr. Unett. 

Haslingden.—The chief stone of a new con- 

egational chapel was laid here on Monday in 
« week. The building is already raised 
several feet above the ground. The chapel will 
be of Early English style, and will afford sittings 
for 800 persons. Estimated cost (including 
land) 2,200/. The design was furnished by 
Messrs. Cooper and Peet, of London, architects. 
The contractors for the works in the buildin 
of the chapel are—Messrs. William Clough anc 
John Simpson, masons; Messrs. Henry and 
Thomas Holden, joiners and builders, Hasling- 
den. On the completion of the new building 
the old chapel is to be converted into Sunday- 
schools. 

Doncaster.—Christ Church is being both ex- 
ternally and internally repaired and redecorated. 
The interior walls are distempered in warm 
stone colour, with the ornamental parts re- 
lieved; and the ribs of the vaulting over the 
side galleries are rendered deeper in shade than 
before. The woodwork is stained, grained, and 
varnished in imitation of dark oak. Eight stone 
quatrefoil ventilators have been let into the 
walls of the nave over the galleries, and two 
similar ones on the landings leading thereto. 
The whole of the pews have repaired. The 
floor of the church, the roofs, and boundary- 


wall of the churchyard, and the exterior of the 
church, have been pointed and repaired. The 
restoration of the pinnacles and other injured 

arts of the ornamental work of the exterior is 





In progress. 
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THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


THE numerous writers on this question seem 
to overlook that this is not a mere what-is-ordi- 
narily-called working man’s question. They 
seem to ignore the fact that there are thou- 
sands and thousands of persons in this metro- 
polis who are entitled by birth and education to 
call themselves gentlemen, who are as much 
precluded from the wse of our museums and 
public institutions from onerous official and 
private duties as the artisan of the lowest 
grade. It is very true that they are not ina 
position to say that they have never been to such 
or such places, but what I wish to enforce is, 
that they have no opportunity of making a 
habitual and ordinary wse of them. The listless 
and monotonous manner in which this class of 
men pass the Sunday afternoon and evening is 
notorious. Their excuse is patent. They must 
either do this or obtam the unenviable name of 
being fast. It is true that a quiet cigar contri- 
butes to the revenue, and that our periodical 
— is highly indebted to this state of things ; | 

ut why should the q 


false colours? You 





works company already in progress are a sub-/ built on an altered and cheaper plan, and at a 
siding reservoir and filtering tanks. The former, | cost of 500/. This plan the Markets’ Committee 
into which the water will be pumped by the | have resolved to carry out. 

engines at the river side is enclosed by a brick| Morpeth.—A commencement has been made 
wall, and a bank of about 20 feet in width. Its |in the works for the erection of the proposed 
dimensions are 74 feet by 170 feet, and 10 feet | County Lunatic Asylum, near Morpeth. The 
in depth; and it will hold 500,000 gallons of'| site is near the racecourse, on land purchased of 
water. The water will, flow thence through | the Earl of Carlisle. The building will be on 
large cast-iron pipes into filtering tanks, three | an extensive scale. 

of which will be made at once, anda fourth at| Swaderland.—A coloured lithograph of the 
some future period when the wants of the city| plan for an improved entrance to Sunderland 
require it. Two of these filters will be in engi Raine. designed in 1849, by Mr. Meik, C_E. 
and breadth 77 feet by 64 feet, and 6 feet in| engineer to the Wear Commissioners, has been 
depth; the third and smaller one 54 feet by 64 | milabed by Messrs. Lambert, of Newcastle. 
feet, and the same depth as the others. From | The advantages of the plan as set forth are, 
these filters the water will flow into a pure /that by carrying the entrance further seaward 
water tank, or reservoir for filtered water. | an increased depth will be obtained; that the 
This tank will be of an irregular four-sided | extension of the north pier will be a protection 
figure, 115 feet in its greatest width, and 122 | against the disturbing effect of the sea in that 
feet 6 inches greatest length, depth 6 feet. It} direction, and that the navigation will be tran- 
will be covered over with 2-inch flags supported | quillised by the swell into the mouth of the 
upon cast-iron girders, and the top will be| harbour expending itself upon the beaching 
covered with soil and sown with grass seeds. | ground. An extensive educational establish- 





uestion be fought under | Close to the pure water tank a circular brick | ment, at Bishopwearmouth, erected through the 
now, I know, every one | building will be erected 62 feet in height, upon | exertions of the Rev. J. P. Eden, the rector, 


knows, that the afternoon and evening services| the top of which will be placed an iron tank, | was covered in during week before last. The 


of the Church are left principally to tradesmen 
and servants: what becomes of the Jalance, as 
our American friends say? It is either fast or 
torpid—excellent things, no doubt, in a horse 
or turtle—but a max requires rest, not inertness 
—rest from, in many instances, the mere 
mechanical duties of every-day life, by bringing 
into operation the higher faculties of the mind, 
and exercising and developing a taste for ob- 
jects to be met with in our museums, exhibi- 


tions, and galleries. W. iH. B. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Spalding—The design for the new Corn 
Exchange-hall here includes a tower 7 feet higher 
than the roof, and in which a clock, it is ex- 
pected, will be fixed. 





Ipswich.—The foundation-stone of the Artil- 


lery Dept was laid on Wednesday in last week | 
by Earl Stradbroke, lord-lieutenant of the! 


county, in the presence of a numerous and} 


fashionable assemblage. 


north side of the Anglesea-road. Mr. R. M. 
Phipson is the architect, and Mr. F. Mason, the 
contractor for the works. The pomt of the 
buildmg which the chief stone occupies is the 
corner of the north-east bastion. 

Brighton —It is intended forthwith to erect 
a new college here, to be conducted on the 
same principles as the college at Hurstpier- 
point. The site chosen for the new building, 
which, according to the local Gazette, is to be 
on a larger scale even than the Hurstpierpoint 
College, is at the back of the inn called the 
Pad, on the road between Old Shoreham-bridge 
and Lancing. : 

Burslem.—The Sewerage Committee of the 
Burslem Local Board of Health, according to 


the Staffordshire Advertiser, have reported to their | 


board, that considering the statements of Messrs. 
Lee and Stevenson, the engineers, that the sizes 
of the sewers in the altered plans were as large 


The site is a high} 


piece of ground, overlooking the town, on the | 
' site to the rear of Claughton Firs, was laid on | 45,000/. The bridge to have a breadth of 60 


12 feet deep and 70 feet in diameter. This building, standing m the “ Rector’s-park,” con- 
tank will be roofed with slates. The water will | sists, according to the Gateshead Observer, of 
be raised to the top of the tower by two engines | three large school-rooms. The first-class boys’ 
within the building, and thence it will descend | school-room is 55 feet in length, 20 feet in 
to be earried through 15-inch cast-iron mains | breadth, and 14 feet in height. There is also a 
from Boughton to the supply of the city. The | class-room attached, 21 feet in length by 15 feet 
height from which it flows is such that it will| in breadth. The second-class boys’ school-room 
throw up a jet of 80 feet at the Cross. The | is 76 feet in length and 18 feet in breadth ; ad- 
works will be competent to supply one million | joiming which is a large class-room, with an 
gallons of water per day. Messrs. Sigley and| open roof. The girls’ school-room is of same 
Shaweross, of Manchester, are the contrac-| dimensions, and lighted by three large skylights 
tors for the erection of the subsiding reser-| of Hartley’s rough plate-glass, and four large 
voir and tanks, and Mr. Hartwright, engineer, | windows in the side. There is a commodious 
superintends the works as the representa- | dwe!ling-house for head master and governess. 
tive of Mr. Bateman. The building of the} Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— The report on the 
water tower is not yet contracted for. ‘proposed new bridge over the Tyne, by Mr. 
Merthyr Tydvil—The Local Board of Health | Brooks, engineer of the Tyne Commission, pro- 
of this borough have appointed Mr. Henry, C.E. | poses the removal of the ancient bridge over the 
of Manchester, to be engineer and surveyor to | Tyne at Newcastle, substituting a new bridge 
their Board. They are about to execute exten-| adjoining, and immediately below, the High 
sive water-works, and to carry out a system of Level Bridge, the piers to be founded upon 
drainage for the district. | Mitchell’s screw piles, by which great delay and 
Liverpool.—The chief corner-stone of the new | cost will be avoided, and the bridge easily com- 
St. Aidan’s College, which is to be erected on a| pleted in two years, at a cost of less than 


Tuesday in last week, by the Marquis of Bland-| feet, or roadway of 40 feet, with footways of 


ford. The new institution is an extension of | 10 feet each. The two arches in mid-channel 


‘that founded some years ago by the Rev. Dr. to be of the same width as those of the High 
| Baylee, of Birkenhead. The edifice, when com- | Level Bridge, with two side arches of 60 feet 


as they could conscientiously recommend, that | 
they would answer the purposes designed, and _| 
that the General Board would not sanction any | 
plans for larger sizes, the committee recommend | 


that they be adopted, on the distinct under- | 


standing that the responsibility of the plans 
rested entirely with the engineers and the 
General Board. It was resolved by the board 
“that the report of the Sewerage Committee be 
received and adopted, also the plans as now 
altered, with the estimates, namely,—for public 
works, 13,194/.; for private improvements, 
12,5817. 9s.: total, 25,7752. 9s.; it being, how- 
ever, distinctly understood that the responsibility 
of the plans rests entirely with the engineers 
and the General Board.” 

Bridgnorth—Contracts have been entered 
into with Messrs. Powell and Foxall, of this 
town, to erect twe chapels, a lodge, boundary 
walls, &c. to the new public cemetery at 
Tipton’s Cross. Mr. Thomas Powell under- 
takes the carpentry and wood work, and Mr. 
Foxall the masonry, &c. They have already 
commenced operations. 


Chester-—The new erections of the water-! 





pleted, will consist of a quadrangle ; but, in the each, the northern in two leaves of 30 feet each, 
meantime, it is proposed to proceed with no | lifted by water power. 60-feet quays below the 
more than the principal or northern front, and new bridge may be constructed on screw bear- 
ortions of the eastern and western sides. The |ing piles in the vicinity of the bridge, so as to 
puilding will be of Tudor style, containing in allow the same waterway for the discharge of 
the centre the main entrance, the principal’s | the land-floods as is now provided for the water- 
house on one side, and residences for the | ways of the High Level Bridge. Plans, accord- 
students on the other. The roof will be high- | ing to the Newcastle Courant, are being prepared 
pitched, aud surmounted by a cresset. The west to be submitted to the corporations of New- 
wing will be appropriated to the master’s room, | castle and Gateshead. 

the refectory, and the students’ residences. The| G/asgow.—The new fish-market at the north 
centre will embrace the entrance-hall and grand | end of Hutchesontown Bridge has been formally 
staircase leading to the college library and/opened. The market is 96 feet long, 40 feet 
museum. The students’ chambers will contain | wide, and 28 feet high from the lower floor to 
thirty residences, and will be so constructed as the ridge. The front of the building is oecupied 
to serve both for sitting-rooms and reading-| by eight retail shops 12 feet by 13, fitted up 
rooms, but the dormitories will be separate. The with stone counters, and perforated water-pipe. 
remaining portions of the edifice will be con-|The wholesale department consists of a flat 
structed when sufficient fun@s have been ob- below, laid with asphalte, easily accessible by 
tained. When completed, the college will boats on the river, and to which an entrance is 


loceupy an area of about 19,000 square yards, had from the front by two flights of steps, as 


or nearly four acres of ground, and will contain | well as a roadway at the east end for carts. The 
commodious residences for a large number of | building is lighted by 7 feet on either side of the 
students. The architects are Messrs. T. H.|ridge of the galvanized corrugated iron roof 
Wyatt and Henry Cole, and the contractors for being glazed with plate-glass. The market can 
the erection of the building are Messrs. J. and be extended at both ends——The range of 
W. Walker, of Birkenhead. The building buildings on the north side of Gordon-street, 
operations are being carried on under the between Buchanan-street and West Nile-street, 
superintendence of Mr. H. Cole. |is being demolished, to make way for a new 

Bolton.—The progress of the new market-| building to be erected for the Glasgow 
house has been delayed for some time, in con-| branch office of the Commercial Bank of 
sequence of the groined arches which are to | Scotland, at present — business in Virginia- 
support the flooring of the market having given | street. The architect, builder, and all the 
way under the pressure of their own weight, | tradesmen engaged upon the new bank, with 
which is said to ae been made unequal in the | the exception of the R umber, says the Glasgow 
construction. Mr. Wm. Fairbairn, of Man- | Gazeffe, are from Edinburgh. The stone with 
chester, C.E. having been consulted, has | which the edifice is to be faced is likewise to be 
examined the structure, and reports that it will brought from the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
be necessary to take down the whole of the and is to be the same as that of which the Royal 


arches, and he advises that they should be re- Exchange is built. 
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" THWAITE’S SECRET WRITING. 


Tue means of communicating secretly with 
persons at a distance, for diplomatic, com- 
mercial, and other purposes, being necessary in 
the present artificial and untrue condition of 
society, numerous modes have been devised 
from time to time, some of them so transparent, 
by the way,—so pregnable when attacked mathe- 


matically, that it is surprising they should still | 


be used. We have lately examined a system 
invented by Mr. Thwaites, of Bristol, which 
appears to possess great advantages. The 
arrangement is simplicity itself,—a great recom- 
mendation. It consists of a square tablet of 
wood, on which are a number of alphabets, say 
six, in upright lines. 
groove, in which a sli of wood, having on it 
two alphabets, printed in red ink, one letter 
under the other, can be moved up and down. 
A key word has to be agreed upon by the parties 
who are to correspond, and, beyond this, the 
letter against which the key word shall be 
formed. For example, if we _— the word 
Ursula against G, the moveable alphabets are 
brought down or pushed up until the red letters 
form against the fixed G’s, in a horizontal line, 
the word agreed on; and then in writing the | 
despatch the red letter, whatever it may be, 
which stands opposite the proper letter required 
to spell the ak working from left to right, is 
written, instead of the black letter, and is after- 
wards read by the person to whom it is addressed | 
by setting the tablet to the word agreed on. 
The permutations, it will be seen, are number- | 
less. Even this, or any one word, will give, of 
course, twenty-four entirely fresh arrangements, 
by forming it against the different letters. 

Mr. Thwaite’s system, as it seems to us, | 
deserves the attention of Downing-street and 
all bankers. 











HINTS FOR THE MUSEUM AT CANNON. 
ROW. 


Wuewn an intelligent workman associates with 
those of his own calling, he feels as much confidence 
in conveying his common sense opinions to them as 
the ablest statesman in doing so to those of his own 
class ; but if he be called upon to extemporise before 
those who move in a more elevated circle, it unnerves 
him—he feels abashed, is unable to find words, or 
give utterance to his sentiments, which, under more 
favourable circumstances, might prove instructive. 
This was precisely the position in which some of our 
intelligent artisans were placed at a meeting on the. 
6th July, at the Architectural Museum, in Cannon- | 
row, Westminster. Many were anxious to express | 
their gratitude for the kind feeling displayed by the 
gentlemen who addressed them, but had not assurance 
enough to do so. Were these meetings more fre- 
quent, this want of confidence would be found to dis- 
appear; and the presence of employers on such ocea- | 
sions would instil into the minds of workmen obliga- 
tions that would not easily be effaced. It is social 
meetings of this kind that will create a mutual un- | 
derstanding between them. | 

Mr. Scott, in pointing out the superiority displayed 





Next to each of these is a | 


| giving carvers ample scope for variety. 


and determined to insist on its adoption. 


included in the builder’s contract, the architect: occa- 
sionally reserving to himself the right of appointing 
his own carver; but the latter has then to make his 
own arrangement as to price, &c. with the builder, 
by whom he is screwed down, with promises of 
having every assistance to facilitate the work. If it 
be executed in soft stone, he may pay him 2s. 6d. or 
3s. each for human heads or common size bosses. 
Every one of these, if properly carried out, would 
require a day’s studious application; but to earn 
wages and pay him for his time, he has to carve four 
‘ina day. Should he refuse the unreasonable terms 
offered, and is compelled to solicit the interference of 
‘the architect, he is then no better off—obstacles are 
thrown in the way—with much difficulty he gets his 
scaffolding erected. If the work happens to be out- 
side, he is left exposed to the glaring sun, with no 
covering to protect him, has to leave off when it 
rains, and is put to many other inconveniences, and 
and not the least among them is that of inserting the 
hardest and coarsest of the stone where carving is to 
be introduced. All this would have been obviated 
had he accepted of the builder’s terms. Being in 
this position, let the carver be ever so well inclined, 
how is it possible the work can be efficiently carried 
out? The result is, that those parts which require 
the feeling of the artist remain untouched, the foliage 
is shaken by hammering too heavily upon it, the un- 
dercutting neglected, pencil lines are drawn in for 





| 


| shadow, the scaffolding struck, and thus the architect 


is often deceived, vegetation accumulates on the rough 
surface, and symptoms of decay are soon observed, 
yet the carver is often compelled to adopt some such 
plan to make it pay him for his loss of time. 1 am 
now speaking of those who would act fairly if they 
were fairly treated. I am sorry to say there are 
others who will take every mean advantage, treat them 
as you will. 

One of the greatest benefits architects will derive 
from the Museum in Cannon-row is the facility 
which will be afforded them of making a selection 
of those from among the students who may be best 
qualified for the different works they may have to 
carry out. At the same time, I would impress upon 
gentlemen whom it may concern the necessity of 
They are 
now too often made mere machines of, meant but to 
copy. ‘Pee 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 
THe question of the necessity for some communi- 
cation between guards, drivers, and passengers, which 


we long urged single handed, is at length on the way | 


to a settlement. The London and North-Western 
and the Midland Companies have secured the right to 
use on all their lines a plan claimed by Professor Gluck- 
man as his own invention; and the Great Northern 
and other Companies, it is believed, will speedily 
follow the example, as the Board of Trade appear to 
be impressed with a sense of the necessity for an 
efficient communication between guards and drivers, 
This is a 
fair beginning, and will doubtless lead to the adoption 


| of some safe and allowable means of effecting a com- 


munication between passengers and guards—often no 
less urgent and important than that between guard 
and driver, but best of all accomplished hy personal 
contact, through such arrangements as may enable the 
guards easily and at all timés to pass along from 





by foreign artists when compared with our own, very | carriage to carriage. This we have frequently urged, 
truly remarked that he did not consider this differ- | pointing out the numerous instances in which it was 
ence emanated from any intellectual incapacity on | essential to the safety of passengers and trains, and at 
our part ; but our illustrious neighbours possess many ‘length it was even specifically recommended by the 
advantages for improvement that we do not, and one, | Railway Commissioners as a most important desi- 
not the least among them, was that of having every |deratum. We are still hopeful of its being carried 
facility rendered them for studying from the most | out, in order to complete the system of inter-commu- 
eminent works of ancient masters—a very great nication in trains during transit. 

boon, indeed—but, in my opinion, they have another} The preamble of the North Metropolitan Railway 
advantage which is of far greater importance—they er been declared pfoved by a committee of the House 
have ample time allowed them for studying every |of Commons. This interesting and novel undertaking 
object which they may have to carry out. Their | will commence at the General Post-office, in St. Mar- 
works of art are not made so much a matter of | tin’s-le-Grand, and proceed beneath the streets and 
£.s. d. as ours. Our carvers have to study quantity | roads of the metropolis all the way to the terminus of 


more than quality. With them, quantity is made a|the Great Western Railway at Paddington. The 
secondary consideration, if noticed at all. Of this | entire distance will be four and a half miles. It will 


we have an excellent example at Mr. Hope’s house 
in Piceadilly, carved, 1 believe, by French artists, to 
whom every credit is due for their studious and easy | way. For the removal of this building the promoters 
working habits. And why should not our workmen | have made an arrangement with the Middlesex magis- 
enjoy the same privilege as they ? This is where the ltrates. The promoters of the railway are to build a 
great evil lies. Works of art cannot be properly | prison for the county of Middlesex, not less than six, 
carried out unless the artist has ample time allowed and not more than nine miles from London—the 
him to study properly every feature of the object | building to contain accommodation for 1,500 pri- 
upon which he may be engaged ; and this, I am con- | soners. Three miles of the North Metropolitan Rail- 


cross Simithfield, and proceed along the Fleet Valley to 
the New-road, taking Coldbath-fields Prison in its 


vinced, never will be unless our architects, in con- | way will run underneath rdads, or unoccupied pro- 
junction with employers, pursue a very different |perty, which will considerably lessen the expenses 
course to that which is now generally practised by | incident to the construction of the line. The entire 
them. Carving, if properly managed, could, in many | estimated cost is 1,000,000/. The Subterranean Rail- 
cases, be well finished with no greater expense than | way will join the Great Northern, the London and 
is now incurred in doing it in a slovenly manner. | North-Western, and Great Western lines. The sta- 
This portion of the work, like most others, is often | tions are to be at Victoria-street, Clerkenwell, King’s- 





| 
| 


| 


cross, Euston-square, Hampstead-road, Osnaburg- 
street, Baker-street, Edgeware-road, and opposite the 
Great Western Hotel, with a branch to the Great 
Western station. Trains will start every five minutes. 
The time required to perform the journey will be a 
quarter of an hour, and the fares for the whole distance 
will be 2d. for the third-class, 4d. for the second- 
class, and 6d. for the first-class carriages. 








Potices of Books. 


Illustrations of the Collegiate Church of South- 
well, with Architectural Description. By the 
Rev. J. F. Dimock, M.A. London: Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

We have in this folio volume ten illustrations 

in lithography of the very interesting Norman 

structure, Southwell Collegiate Church, scarcely 
precise enough for professional students, but 
serving to convey a good idea of the structure 
to general readers. In the Introduction, Mr. 

Dimock disposes of several of the errors in Mr. 

Dickenson’s “ History.” 

The chapter-house is an exquisite example of 
the Geometrical period of Gothic architecture, 
not later in date probably than the end of the 
thirteenth century. 


The Poetry of Christian Art: translated from 
the French of A. F. Rio. Bosworth, Regent- 
street. 1854. 


Tuis is a charming volume, containing a large 
fund of detail, chiefly on the subject of rs 
Italian painters and their pictures. Though not 
much known in this country as yet, Rio’s work 
has been referred to and quoted by more than 
one distinguished English writer on art. Mrs. 
Jameson, in her “ Poetry of Sacred and 
Legendary Art,” speaks of the author as one 
“to whose charming and eloquent description 
of Christian art I refer with ever fresh delight.” 
The present pleasantly-worded translation (by 
a lady) of this little work is likely to be read by 
many, and, indeed, deserves to perused by 
every lover of art who would wish to become 
intimately acquainted with the early Italian 
painters. The book opens with a chapter on 
Christian Painting,—first in the Catacombs, 
afterwards in the Basilicas, and on the pro- 
gression of the Romano-Christian School, con- 
trasted with the retrogression of the Byzan- 
tine. The School of Siena is next treated 
of, with Guido and others. Then follow 
Cimabue and Giotto, with a review of the 
progress of art during this first period. The 
next chapter treats of the loss of unity in 
Christian art, and its invasion by Paganism. 
Then follows the new era formed by the frescoes 
of Masaccio, and the development of Naturalism, 
with a review of the century, inclusive of the 
Florentine painters in the Sistine Chapel. There 
are a couple of chapters on the Mystical School, 
followed by vue with opening remarks on (lie 
great reform attempted by Savonarola in the 
sciences, arts, and public education, and another 
treating of the purely religious school formed 
under his influence, and the decline of art and 
enlargement of the domain of Paganism. The 
last chapter treats of the Venetian School, the 
Byzantine, the Pagan, and the stability given 
by Giovanni Bellini to the purely religious 
school, the whole concluding with sketches re- 
garding Bellini’s disciples, remarks on the dis- 
tinetive qualities of the Venetian School, and 
on religious and patriotic enthusiasm. Through- 
out every part of the volume there are interest- 
ing biographical and other details regarding 
painters and their works. Every page is full of 
animation and of interest, mingled, it may be, 
now and then with a little psy. 3d of enthu- 
silastic extravagance which adds a zest. 





Painters’ EstimaTes.—Please oblige several of 
us by inserting the following tenders given to the 
churchwarden for paintiag the outside of St. Mary’s 
Church, Rotherhithe :— 


Boyne, Paradise-row....... voor. £94 10 O 
Cable, Church-street............ 8 0 0 
Vellenometh, Paradise-row ... 75 0 0O 
Knight, Rotherhithe-street ... 51 0 0 
Stevens, ditto 0 
Durrant, Seven Houses,........ 0 


teen eee eee enrere 





—A. B. & C. 
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HMiscellanea. LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL MusEuM.— 

pres On the 24th, Mr. E. W. Cooke delivered a lecture 

Tue Hat SMASHERS.—As it is generally under- “On the Use of Natural Productions as the Basis of 
stood that the Metropolitan Building Act is under | Ornament.” On the 7th of August, there will be one 
consideration for amendment, allow me through your | “On the Distinctive Characteristics of Greek and 
paper to suggest an item for the consideration | Medieval Sculpture,” by Mr. C. R. Cockerell, R.A. ; 
of those who are framing the amended Act. Long | August 21, “On the Progressive Changes in Orna- 
and many have been the complaints made by the ment, in the Successive Styles of Medisval Archi- 
cemmunity at large, with the exception only of the | tecture,” by Mr. Scott; September 4, “ On Colour 
hatters, against that abominable nuisance—the out- | Ud its Use in Architectural Art,” by Sir Walter C. 
side shop blinds. Could not a more definite clause James, Bart.; September 18, “On Sepulchral Brasses | 
be inserted in the said Act for the prevention of | and their Art-Manufacture,” by the Rev. Charles | 
these hat smashers ? Projections from front walls | Boutel ; October 2, “On Mathematical Curves suit- 
beyond a certain extent, so as to overhang the public | able to Architecture,” by Mr. Penrose ; October 16, 
way, are forbidden by Schedule E of the present Act, | “On the Utility of Art-Museums, as Means in Fine- 
and surely these may be deemed projections under | Art Education,” by Mr. Bruce Allen. Cards of 
tke meaning of the Act. If not they should be made to | admission will be presented on application at the 





come within the meaning of the clause referred to, or | Museum. 


else be kept a certain height above the footway. A | Tue Haymarket THEATRE.—Dear Mr. Editor,— | 
crush-hat is very convenient for evening assemblies, Iwas present at the Haymarket last night, on the 








Scotcu Fir.—The p to which Scotch fir may 
be applied, particularly when the firs attain a large size, 
will be seen from the following extract from the Inver- 
ness Courier, dated the 4th June, 1834, in which it is 
stated by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, in his tour 
through Scotland, that he visited Gordon Castle, 
where, in the entrance-hall, he saw a fir-plank, 6 feet 
in breadth, with the following inscription on brass, 
which he took the pains to copy, and which our 
readers may not be disinclined to read:—‘“In the 
year 1783, Wm. Osbourne, esq. of Hull, purchased 
of the Duke of Gordon the forest of Glenmore, the 
whole of which he cut down in the space of twenty- 
two years, and built during that period, at the mouth 
of the River Spey-by-Garmouth, where never a vessel 
was built before, forty-seven sail of ships, of upwards 
of 10,000 tons burden. The largest of these, 1,050 
tons, and three others but little inferior in size, are 
now in the service of his Majesty and the Hon. the 
East India Company. This undertaking was com- 


but a crushed hat is anything but convenient or 
elegant to parade in during the bright part of the day. 


1 am aware there is some law as to keeping these | 
blinds 8 feet above the pavement, but whose duty is it | 


to see the same carried out? Your interference will 
greatly oblige the tall public, and even the moderate- 
height public, who on wet days may be seen dodging 
about in-all manner of directions to prevent their 
umbrellas coming in contact with the iron rods and 
canvas blinds, or to avoid the sudden pleasure of 
seeing their hats rolling into a muddle of pud.—Dis. 

North OXFORDSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL Society. 
—The first annual meeting of this society was held 
on Monday week in the Mechanics’ Institute, Ban- 
bury, Mr. R. Goffe in the chair. The Rev. P. 
Hookins, one of the honorary secretaries, read the 
report, which stated that an increase of members had 
taken place, both of clergy and laity. The meetings 
during the year had been well attended. At the 
quarterly meeting, in December, a paper had been 
read “ On the Uses of Archeology,” by Mr. Hookins ; 
“(jn some Monumental Slabs found in Bloxham 
Church,” by Mr. Hewett; “On Roman Sites in the 
Neighbourhood, and the Coins lately found at Even- 
ley,” by Mr. T. Beesley. On the 4th of April, the 
Rev. Mr. Payne, the rural dean, had given the expla- 
nation of an unpublished letter of Charles I.; Mr. 
Miller had read notes “‘ On the Siege of Banbury ;”’ 
Mr. Rye, ‘‘ On the Town and Camp of Madmarston ; ” 
and Mr. Bruton, “On the Influence of Archeology 
in Decorative Art.” A room was intended to be pro- 
cured for a museum ; the articles presented during the 
year being considerable, and others promised when 


rst representation of Mr. Stirling Coyne’s new pleted at the expense of labour alone of about 70,0007. 
drama, ‘“‘ The Old Chateau,” and would bear delighted | To his Grace the Duke of Gordon this plank is offered 
| Witness to its moral and elevating tendency, as con- as a specimen of the growth in the above forest by 
trasting refreshingly with some recent adaptation his Grace’s most obedient and humble servant, 


from the French stage, which many like myself do 
not feel the better for having seen. It is something 
to attain when our thrill of sympathy and admiration 
is roused by a noble sentiment or a great deed—worse 
than nothing when it is excited by an appeal to our | 
less worthy passions. I thought that the ball-room | 
in the second, and the moonlight scenery in the third | 
acts were effective and satisfactory. The Spanish 
| Dancers are valuable ethnologically —Pui. J. 
YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.—The quar- 
terly committee meeting of this society was held in} 
the rooms, Minster-yard, York, on 6th inst. The | 
chair was taken by the Rev. Canon Randolph, and 
several new members were duly elected. The Rev. 
J. B. Scriven, of Clifford, called the attention of the 
society to the works in contemplation, or in progress, 
in the churches of Spofforth and Aysgarth, in the 


by one of meagre dimensions, and in the latter to 
remove the rvod-screen, originally brought from 


former of which it was proposed to replace the chancel | 





Jervaulx Abbey, and some carving. Resolutions 
respectively to the Archdeacons of Craven and Rich- 


the obviation of what was deemed objectionable. 
Other cognate resolutions were passed, and it was 
agreed that the next general meeting of the society 
should be held at Burlington during August. 


Rewarps or Lapour.—As a subscriber and con- 





were adopted, which it was agreed should be sent | 


the dept is procured. A paper “ On the Madmarston | stant reader of your valuable paper, I have observed, 
Tumulus,” was read by Mr. Thomas Beesley, and | with delight, the deep interest you feel in the welfare 
Mr. Rye read a paper “On Monumental Brasses.” | of your fellow countrymen, but especially of those 
Colonel North, M.P. was appointed President, of the} who are oppressed and wronged. The zeal with 
Society, and other office bearers were elected. The which, from time to time, you have advocated their 
dinner took place at the Red Lion Hotel; the Mayor ‘rights, has induced me to call your attention (and 
in the chair. The excursion, on Tuesday, from Ban- | through the Bui/der, the attention of the public), to 
bury to South Newington, Rollright, Little Compton, | a growing evil which should be discouraged by all 
and Chipping Norton, was well attended, and after | those who feel interested in the advancement of the 


Sey 


examining churches, works of antiquity, art, and 


curiosity, the party dined at the White Hart Inn, | 


where the Mayor of Chipping Norton presided. The 
closing meeting was held in the Town-hall, Chipping 
Norton, where various antiquities were exhibited. Mr. 
Beesley read a paper “‘ On the Rollright Stones,” and 
supposed this a place of sepulture from Celtic times 
to that of Pagan Saxon. Mr. W. Wing read a paper 
“*On Cold Norton Priory,” and the Rev. Mr. Jordan 
one “On Ancient Title Deeds.” 

Mopern Uauiness.—Take any modern London 
street, examine the houses in detail, or look at them 
in the “block,” with their brown plastered sides, the 
grim attempts at ornamentation here and there per- 
ceptible, their squared doors, squared windows, angular 
parapets, the ghastly array of tin or zine pipes, 
propped with iron rods, and with strange gyrating 
cowls, all incessantly showering masses of pitchy 
carbon upon the passers-by. Or turn, if you please, 
to the bustling throng below: pay attention for a 
moment to the attire of the first half-dozen: when 
you have seen enough, cast your eye upon the huge 
cumbrous cruelty-vans that crowd the roadway, with 
their motley load of passengers some four or five and 
twenty in number, drawn by two poor reeking, panting 
horses, one moment mercilessly flogged in order to 
outstrip a rival, the next, pulled up sharply on the 
hard granite, till their trembling limbs, protruding 


but usually sightless eyeballs, and bleeding mouths, | 
too plainly tell the mute agony that nothing but the | 


knacker’s knife will end! Having sufficiently inspected 
this repulsive exhibition of British brutality, cast your 
eye for a moment on yonder train about to start, and 
answer conscientiously whether it is possible to con- 
ceive anything much more clumsy or more thoroughly 
frightful than the boxes into which some 200 passen- 
gers are being stowed, unless it be the snorting and 
shrieking machine they are about to pursue.—New 
Quarterly. 


arts and sciences, the progress of sound education, and 
the elevation of the working classes. I allude to the 
miserable pittances offered throngh advertisements 
and otherwise, and actually given, too, to persons of 
good education and superior abilities, as a compensa- 
tion for their services, with which they are expected 
to keep up a respectable appearance (in fact, must do 
so in the present day or lose caste), and very generally 


| 





' give security to the amount of some two or three 
hundred pounds, from which it is to be inferred that 
the situation is one of trust. Should they succeed in 
procuring the security, are duly qualified, and can 
give satisfactory references, the enormous sum of 
sixty, seventy, or even eighty pounds per annum, may 
perhaps be obtained, and that by persons not only 
acquainted with book-keeping, and the usual duties of 
an office, but practically acquainted with some 
‘mechanical art,—persons who have not only received a 
good education, but been articled or apprenticed to 
some trade or profession, and have by perseverance 





and close application obtained a complete knowledge 
of their business. I would quote an advertisement | 
from the Bus/der of the Sth inst. where a person who | 
is a good accountant, capable of keeping aé/ the usual 
books of a contractor, understands the measurement | 
of artificers’ work, &c. is required from six to eight | 
'o’clock (which is equal to seven and a half days a week), 
for which he is to receive thirty shillings weekly ; | 
whereas a journeyman bricklayer, carpenter, or 
mason, Would receive at least thirty-seven shillings | 
‘and sixpence for the same time. And this, though 
bad, is not so bad as many I could quote of recent 
date, not only in builders’ offices, but surveyors’, 
engineers’, and others, in which ability and a practi- | 
‘eal acquaintance with their several branches is in- | 
dispensable. This week again, I see a clerk wanted 
in a surveyor’s office, the same number of hours, and | 
I have reason to believe the salary, or weekly stipend, | 
, would be about the same. Cc. | 


W. Osbourne. Hull, 26th September, 1806.” The 
sum for which the Duke of Gordon sold his forest of 
fir-wood in Scotland was 10,000/. It is said that, 
for warm climates, Scotch fir-built ships are far 
superior to oak-built ships. 

TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—On Saturday before 
last, one end of the Mediterranean Submarine Tele- 
graph rope was dropped in the harbour of Spezzia by 
the Persian, which left immediately for Corsica, un- 
coiling the rope as she went. Mr. R. Green, of 
the Flint-glass Works, Brettell-lane, Stafford, has 
patented the forming of insulators entirely of glass or 
porcelain, and with a screw of same material for con- 
necting it to the support. Mr. J. L. Clarke, of 
Islington, has patented a method of insulating wire, 
to obviate the effects of return or inductive current : 
wires, insulated by coatings of gutta percha or india- 
rubber, are to be further inclosed in a cheaper 
insulating matter, resinous or bituminous matters 
being preferred for the purpose. The Earl of 
Dundonald has just taken out a patent in the United 
States for a composition of asphaltum for the covering 
of telegraphic wires, as well as for the making 











mond, expressive of regret, and with suggestions for | of foundations for piers and lighthouses, preservation 


of all wood under water, and making of pipes, tanks, 
&e. In the United States they seem to manage to 
construct the electric telegraph at a cost not exceed- 
ing 30/. per mile ; and to farmers and settlers residing 
along the lines, they allow the use of the telegraph 
for their own purposes, gratuitously, as a compensa- 
tion for watching the wires and repairing them when 
necessary, for which purpose they are furnished with 
the requisite tools and instructions. In this way an 
entire population, among whom the telegraph passes, 
are interested in its preservation. In 1846 there 
were 10,000 miles of telegraph in the United States. 

Empty Hovusts Iv MANcHEsTER.—It has been 
calculated that there are not fewer than 8,000 dwell- 
ing-houses in Manchester without tenants at the pre- 
sent time,—a larger number than was ever before 
known. The high price of provisions and want of 
employment have induced many families of the work- 
ing classes either to go into lodgings or to live in dual 
groups—that is, two families in one house. The 
building trade is much slacker than at same period 
last year, and a large number of joiners are out of 
work. 

WorkMEN.—We are glad to hear that all opposi- 
tion to the use of machinery and machine-prepared 
work at Nottingham amongst the carpenters and 
joiners is at an end, there being now no shops in this 
neighbourhood in which the men have the power to 
prohibit them. They seem so generally to have 
altered their opinion of the whole matter, as to regret 
the course they have pursued, though a few of the 
more violent continue to show a bad feeling. 
The masons of South Shields are on strike for an 
advance of wages from 27s. to 30s. a week, a demand 
with which, it 1s said, few employers have complied. 
The Dublin operative painters have struck 
work, and sent deputations to England for assist- 
ance. 

Ligvip Quartz.—Mr. H. Hardinge, of New 
York, has taken a patent for manufacturing liquid 
quartz or silex, to be used in the manufacture of 
certain compositions for ornamental and useful pur- 
poses. The inventor claims—1. The introduction of 
steam under pressure into the pulverised agitated 
mass, thereby lessening the quantity of boracic acid, 
or other solvents, heretofore used, thus saving the 
cost, and rendering the liquid quartz so formed snffi- 
ciently cheap to be useful; 2. Condensing the steam 
or vapour produced in the process, so as to save the 
particles of liquid quartz that are carried off with the 
steam in the form of capsules; 3. The introduction 
of liquid quartz, made by the above process, into 
Various compositions. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Jury 29, 1854, 





Norrotk anp Norwich ARcH#oLoGicaL So- 
crety.—The annual general meeting of this society, 
took place on Wednesday in last week, at North 
Walsham, and excursions were made on that day and 
Thursday to various places of interest within con- 
venient reach, The proceedings of the day com- 
menced with an assembly in the National School- 


room, where various antiquities were exhibited. Sir | the only inscription of the kind in Scotland. So far | 


Willoughby Jones took the chair. Mr. Harrod, | 
honorary secretary, then read the programme, and the | 
company at once started to the first place on the 
route, Trunch Church, giving a passing glance at | 
Swafield Church. The company then hastened on to 
Knapton Church: here the Rev. J. Gunn officiated as | 
guide, and pointed out the features of interest. From | 
hence the party proceeded to Paston Church, where | 
Mr. Gunn was again cicerone. From Paston a short | 
drive brought them to the principal object of the day’s | 
excursion, Bloomholm Priory, where refreshments | 
were handed about ; after which Mr. Harrod read a 
paper on the early history of the Priory, and by the 
aid of a plan of the ruins, made in 1822 by Mr. | 
Spurdens, was enabled, although the foundations pad 
now to a great extent disappeared, to give his auditory | 
a pretty clear idea of the form and proportions of the | 
original building. The homeward route was taken by | 
Edingthorpe, where a few explanatory remarks were | 
made by Mr. Gunn, and North Walsham Church, | 
where the Rev. R. Eden accompanied them round the | 











ScuLpTuRED OBeELisks AT ARBROATH.—There| Lonpon IMPpROVEMENTS.— A very interesting 
are three obelisks in the churchyard of St. Vigeans, | “ List of the Openings to be made, and Passages to be 
at Arbroath, which the Northern Warder thus de- | improved and enlarged in the City of London, pur- 
scribes :—On one of them is an inscription in cha- | suant to an Act of the last Session of Parliament,” is 
racters bearing a mixed resemblance to the old Anglo- | given in vol. xxvi. p. 325, of the Universal Magazine 
Saxon, or the older Erse, and said by those who for 1760. This shows what ground the City autho- 


pretend to know about the matter to be Pictish, and | rities can give up when they feel so inclined.—W, P. 
| “Berry Martin.”—There is a statue in the 
as we are aware, it has never been read, and does not | National Gallery, I think, of Minerva, in a sitting 
seem likely to be. These monuments, the relics of posture, which has acquired from its proximity to 
the times that have no other record, were long un- | St. Martin’s Church, the venerated name of “ Betty ;” 
noticed and unknown to antiquaries until the late Mr. | but instead of the proper respect being paid to “n 
P. Chalmers, of Aldbar, employed an artist to take | prominent a figure, they have disfigured it by placing 
copies of them. For their present state of excellent a chimney-pot, or some such inelegant contrivance 
preservation they are mainly indebted to the Rev. behind it, so that the poor lady is deprived of the sun 
Mr. Muir. However, one of the finest of them has all day, and we see her ever in the shade. Is this in 
been placed in an upright position against the wall of mode, or is it some weak invention of the enemy, to 
the church, close to one of the doors, and thus, un- | spoil the said National Gallery at both ends? I hope 
fortunately, has been already greatly mutilated by the some day to see your suggested street at the east end 
attacks made upon it on wintry Sabbaths by heavy- and then perhaps “ Betty ” will be allowed to shine 
shod and shallow-pated Vandals attempting to kick out in her proper proportions at the west.—T. 
the snow from their shoes before entering the church. New TuHeatre Royat at Norrrncuam.—The 
As the slab is of a very friable nature, a few winters , new theatre here has been completed and opened. The 
will infallibly destroy it. Casts of the obelisks have architect was Mr. Robert Clarke, of Nottingham 
been taken by Mr. H. Laing, and purchased by the | and the building of the interior portion has been 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries. The moulds used completed under the superintendence of Messrs. Rook 
are not likely to have been destroyed, and might and Clarke. Mr. Casson, the machinist of the 
answer the same purpose again. ‘theatre, laid down the stage, with its traps. The 
DiscOVERY OF AN IMMENSE EXCAVATION UNDER scenery, scroll ornaments, proscenium, ceiling, and 


| 


edifice, and showed the Paston monument. The JERUSALEM.—The Bristol Times and Journal con- | decorative part were done by Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. 
dinner took place at the King’s Arms Inn. Between | tains a detailed communication received from Jerusa- | Dyer, of Nottingham, completed the gold panelling. 

fifty and sixty ladies and gentlemen sat down under | lem, in which it is stated that a portion of the north- | A “Bracnevanpe’ Porrearr Gantery” st 
the presidency of Sir Willoughby Jones. They assem- | ern wall of the city, about 200 yards east of the | course of formation at Glasgow, where the chief con- 
bled again in the National School-room, at eight | Damascus gate, having given way, and broken through | stable designs to daguerreotype all the principal 
o’clock, when some papers were read, including one by | the roof of what then appeared to be a natural cave, thieves and desperadoes of both sexes with whom the 
the Rev. C. R. Manning (from Mr. Greville Chester), | the wall was repaired by order of the pasha, and the | ejty js infested. It is thought that euch odiitction 

upon “The Antiquities of the Valley of the Yare and | broken strata closed up with masonry, without excit- | when complete, will freshen the recollection of plun- 
Waveney ;” by the Rev. S. W. King, on “ The Antiqui- |ing much curiosity. Rumours, however, having got | dered people, pe materially forward the ends of 





ties recently discovered at Hempnall;” and by Mr. 


ceedings of the day terminated with a visit to the | 
vicarage, where they partook of tea and coffee, at the | 


afloat, through the workmen, that the place closed up 


succeeded in obtaining access, among whom was the 
writer of the communication itself, who describes it 


invitation of the Rev. R. Eden. On the following | as evidently nothing else than a vast underground | 
day an excursion was arranged, including Worstead, quarry, large enough, even as far as it has been ex- 
Tunstead, Smallburgh, Barton Turf, and Irstead, and | plored, to have furnished the materials for the build- 
the company were hospitably entertained by the Rev. ing of the temple and the walls of Jerusalem. It 
J. Gunn, at the latter place. Serpe: south-east of Mount Moriah in the direction 
Westminster Brince. — In the Gentleman’s | f the Mosque of Omar. The windings and the see- 
Magazine for 1750, a view of Westminster-bridge as | tions of this amazing excavation are so intricate and 
then finished is given, with a memorandum which is | complex, continues the writer, that we frequently 
interesting :—“ The first pile,” it says, ‘‘ was driven | found ourselyes returning to those spots from which 
in 1738, and the whole was finished and ready to be | W¢ had successively started, without either knowing 
opened for use in autumn 1747, when it was dis- | OF recognising them again, in spite of the landmarks 
covered that the fifth pier from Westminster side was | which we had set up for ourselves as we went along. 
sinking, and soon after some stones fell out of the | The roof of this enormous excavation, which took us 
arch next to it. It was necessary, therefore, to take off  #0ve three hours in perambulating, is supported at 
the arches that rested on the pier, which was done | tervals of about 20, 30, or 40 yards, by square 
|massive tower-like bastions, or pillars of various 
those on which they were turned. The sinking pier | heights and dimensions, formed out of the native 
was then loaded with 12,000 ton of cannon and | Tock. As some of these supporters are decaying at 
leaden weights. in order to sink and settle it: this the basement, the roof may at no distant day give 
and the deliberation how to repair the defect took up | Wy at that part, and become the tomb of the houses 
above a year, but in the summer 1749, materials , and the people above. ‘Those portions of the cut 
being ready, it was set about and entirely finished for | ®¥@Y rock which lie exposed to the action of water, 
use, and opened Noy. 17, 1750, at midnight, having | Were coated over with a thick incrustation of stalactites, 
been retarded three years. The pier that had failed | which showed the remoteness of the age of the excava- | 
was freed from its burden by a secret arch, now not tion, yet the marks of the chisel on the dry portion of the 
to be seen. ‘This structure is certainly a very great rock looked as new and fresh as if the workmen had 
ornament to our metropolis, and will be looked on | only just retired. We proceeded onwards, encountering 
with pleasure or envy by all foreigners. The sur- |i" our way only such objects as tended to heighten 
our curiosity, and to excite inquiry, such as, why and 


prising echo in the arches, brings much company | . . 
with French horns to entertain themselves under it | Wherefore were deep niches cut here, and a flight of 


in summer ; and with the upper part, for an agreeable | §tePs there? or to what class do those animals belong, 
airing, none of the public walks or gardens can stand over whose burrows we were stumbling ? or how and 
in competition.” For the protection of passengers | When had the human skeletons that lie on yonder 
over it at night there was at this time a watch of | ledge of rock been brought hither? All these gave 
twelve men ! |way to an object of much greater interest, almost 

Tue Size or MaRKETS.—The Manchester Guar-| affecting. Within a retired solitary place, hidden 
dian gives the following estimate of the size of dif- | from the gaze, stood a grey-looking cireular basin of 
ferent markets :—St. John’s, Liverpool, with shops, | about 3 feet in diameter, scooped out with great regu- 
549 feet by 135 feet, area, 8,235 square yards ; | larity in the solid rock, receiving in its bosom the 
Birkenhead, with shops, 440 feet by 130 feet, area, | Water that was filtering through the sides and the 
6,355 square yards; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with ceiling above. Close to it lie scattered broken pieces 
shops, 337 fect 6 inches by 241 feet 3 inches, area, | Of pottery, remains of vessels used for drinking, and 
9,047 square yarls; Smithfield, Manchester, open | which appeared as if they had only just dropped out 
space covered with roof—mean length 442 feet by | Of the hands of the hurried workmen when coming 
244 feet, area, 11,441. And if we add the following hither to quench their thirst. 
-—uncovered space (Manchester), 512 square yards;| ‘Tur Liverroo. Founrarns.—We are informed 
butchers’ market, 975 square yards ; line of two and | by a Liverpool correspondent, that the fountains to 
three story shops, 1,465 square yards; fish market,| which we lately alluded, were suggested and carried 
544 square yards; it will be seen that the actual | out by Mr. Charles Melby, of the firm of Melby, 
area of market space at Smithfield is 14,940 square | Romilly, and Co. at his own cost. We wish some 
yards ; being 5,893 square yards more than that of | metropolitan would follow this gentleman’s excellent 
Newcastle, the largest of the above markets. example. 

THe New Commissioners of Sewers.— Depu-| VentitaTion oF Porice-Courts. — A corres- 


with great care by replacing centers under them, like 





tations from the three parishes in the borough of| pondent with a “ distracted headache,” from attend- 
Marylebone have met, and selected Dr. Augustus | ance at one of our crowded yet ill-ventilated police- 


ieee et LP : : pe justice. 
Harrod on “ The Felmingham Antiquities.” The pro- | was of no ordinary character, a few individuals lately 








TENDERS 
For the erection of warehouse and dwelling at the 
corner of Fell-street, Wood-street, Cheapside, for Mr. 
White. Mr. William Reddall, architect. 


Scott and Cornwell ............ £1,824 0 0 
III cdxecccinccwcmennstadnd 1,754 0 0 
Ashby and Sons ............... 1,754 0 0 
Haynes and Co. ...00....c0.000 1,655 0 O 
EN ESS RET oe 1,598 0 0 
Carter and Ellis ............... 1,593 0 0 

00 


Burton, Henry ................. - 1,563 
Received by the City of London Commissioners of 
Sewers for inclosing with wood and iron ninety acres of 

land, at Iiford, for a cemetery. 
IND vcciniie watinansss hepsi ison £9,096 0 





ecooeososcooocoo 


Crook (accepted)............... 5,887 0 


For additions and alterations to a warehouse in Bread- 
street, for Messrs. Bouch and Coath. Mr. James Tillott, 
architect. Quantities supplied. 





ee re eee 00 
Mansfield 0 0 
Lock and Nesham ............. 4,840 0 0 
IR no ctiteatnaiichdh a careticave 4,693 0 0 
Haward and Nixon ............ 4,400 0 0 
Haynes and Eyre............... 4,380 0 0 
Brass and Son ...............0.- 4,293 0 0 
LawrenceandSon (accepted) 3,942 0 0 


For hotel, Walsall, for Mr. David Hawkins. Mr. G. B 
Nichols, architect. Quantities supplied. 





Briggs, Birmingham £2,250 0 0 
Ceokt, Walsall .....:.6s.ciccsss. 2,250 0 0 
Burkett and Nelson, Wolver- 
STORER tah eee 095 0 0 
Rowley, Walsall ............... 1,828 18 0 


For residence at West Bromwich, for W. J, Kite, esq. 
Same architect. Quantities supplied. 


Burkett and Nelson 0 0 
PD cles iasdn tects ncphisni 0 0 
OS eas ade . 0 0 
Smith and Naden 0 0 
BO. vetikesexeccaen haambvlncncee 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“8. C. jun.” “J. B.” (centreing has been mentioned), * Amicus,” 
“H. A. B.” “J. G."* A. C. H.” “ J. W. H.” “ BJ, T."* Bath,” 
“E.G. B.” “F. and A.” “S. 0." “C. W.” “Mr. H.” “CO, F. HA” 
“E.R” “J.C.” * W. T.” “ E. H.” “ Constant Reader,” *G. W.” 
(not in time), “ Lover of Justiee ” (architects in Ireland who do 
not find their works mentioned should send us the particulars), 
“G. FE.” “ E. E. M.” “ W. K.”* York and Co.” “ J. L.” “ Subseri- 
ber,” (tenders for Westminster-bridge have appesred), **W. J.’ 
(several remedies have been given), “ H. R. L.”“ T. P. F.” 


“ Books and Addresses.” We have not time to point out books or 





Sayer, for nomination by the borough members of | courts, complains of the noxious atmosphere which 

; ew | prevails in these courts, and expresses his surprise 
The Kensington ratepayers | that the police magistrates do not insist on their 
proper ventilation. 


Parliament, as one of the new Commissioners of 
Metropolitan Sewers. 
have selected Dr. M. Truman, of Norland-square. 


find addresses. 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Epitor, and not 
to the Publisher, 
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